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HE BARK may be worse than the bite. 
| Intimations this past week from high official 
quarters were to the effect that what appeared to 
be drastic legislation may be materially changed 
and made more practical. 
This is because the job of making a law function 
that is obviously full of obstacles is such as to de- 
feat the reform intended. 
Congressional committees are hearing from back 
home which means from many persons directly af- 
fected. 
The Administration is beginning to see the im- 
portance of receding somewhat from its uncompro- 
mising position of a few weeks ago. 


Vv-.Y 
The passage by the House of the 


PATMAN MEASURE Patman bill providing for printing 
FOR BONUS SURE press money to pay the bonus will 
TO BE VETOED not mean enactment of that meas- 
ure. The Senate has its own com- 
promises ready and the President will use his veto on 
any and all measures promising bonus payment. 
Hence the issue is what kind of bill can be passed 
over a presidential veto? Obviously the Patman bill 
cannot be but members of the House must first be con- 
vinced of that before they will change. 
The European situation has caused genuine worry. 
While war isn’t expected immediately, it does mean 
that domestic policies which depend on some kind of 
European economic recovery may have to be revised. 
This may mean further regimentation and govern- 
ment control or it may mean a release of restrictions 
and an attempt to dump in world markets so as to get 
some sort of a market for farm products whose exports 
are the lowest in generations. 
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For Our Farm Products; Trade in January One-sixth of 15 Years Ago 


IZE of the ships needed to carry 
S products of American farms to 
consumers in foreign lands grows 
smaller and smaller. 

If all of these products could have 
been crammed into the hold of one 
boat, as represented in the pictogram 
above, a huge freighter would have 
been needed in January, 1920, to carry 
those goods to markets abroad. 

3ut by January of this year, other 
people were so little interested in 
American cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
lard, fruit and other farm products 
that a tug would have performed the 
job of transport. 

Actually, Uncle Sam in four of the 
past five years, imported more food- 
stuffs than he exported—a historic 
shift of pesition. 


SHIFT IN COMMERCE 

This shift shows what is taking 
place in this country’s foreign trade. 
Its significance, in the expressed 
opinion of the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of Agriculture, reaches 
the heart of some of the country’s 
principal problems. 





Why? Because, these officials say, 
there is graphically illustrated the 
effect of barriers to trade being built 
up the world over. 

People ask what has happened to 


reduce so sharply the demand from 
abroad for the products of our farms. 
They are told that England and 
France and Germany and other na- 
tions are turning to newer countries 
for their supplies or are raising more 
at home. 

Just why? Officials give several 
reasons. 

One is fear of war which makes 
them want to grow as much at home 
as possible. 

Another is that American prices 
are higher than other prices. 

One more reason is that foreign 
buyers apparently prefer to use their 
available money to buy manufactured 
products within this country, rather 
than farm products. 


WHY BUYERS ARE FEW 

But, offered as the biggest reason, 
is the fact that dollars are hard to 
obtain and without dollars foreigners 
are unable to buy goods here. 

What does that mean? Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
explains. 

He points out that until the World 
War, the people of the United States 
owed large amounts of money to peo- 
ple abroad. To pay those debts, 
Americans would exchange farm 
products for the necessary gold. 

Now all that is changed. People 


abroad owe large amounts of money 
to the people of the United States. 
To pay those debts they now need to 
sell us goods of their own, or send us 
gold. Tariffs have been raised to 
keep out their goods. So foreigners 
have shipped gold.. But now they 
have about run out of gold to ship. 
As a result they are forced to turn 
away from the American farm prod- 
uct market. 

What is the effect of the falling de- 
mand from abroad for farm goods? 

First, with markets narrowed, sur- 
plus supplies piled up. 


CROP CONTROL POLICY 

Out of that situation came plans 
to cut down prodiiction. Six million 
little pigs were killed. Ten million 
acres of cotton were plowed up. 

What now lies ahead? 

Mr. Wallace and Cordell Hull, Sec- 
retary of State, say that either the 
United States must decide to adjust 
its tariffs and accept large quantities 
of foreign goods, or vast and radical 
adjustments remain to be made in 
American industry and agriculture. 

World markets always in the past 
were outlets for surplus goods and 
capital. If permanently cut down or 
lost, drastic controls may be needed 
to shuffle the nation’s productive ma- 
chine into balance. 
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HE NEW DEAL MILL starts grinding again— 
Many are called to the White House and a few 
choose to change their Noes to Ayes on Admin- 


istration measures. 


¢ Blue Eagle perks up as solid support is promised 

for legislation to recreate the NRA. 

q Labor Lions and New Deal Lambs decide to gambol 
together once more—The Vice President of the 

United Mine Workers is named a member of the NIRB, 
America turns a deaf ear to the rumble of Europe’s 


war chariots; tends to its knitting, keeps its powder 
dry and prepares to build ships and break in more 


rookies. 
The Bonus—the House Passes a bill in the face of 
threatened veto—the Senate talks Compromise. 


The Philippines gets a brand new Constitution and 
starts on its first hard ten years to Independence, 


The Wagner Bill gets into action while unions and 
employers clash over the Collective Bargaining is- 
sue once more. 
¢ Wanted: Homes for 300,000 Wanderers; the de- 
pression’s transient step-children ruminate over a 
roofless America. 
Dust Clouds the hope of lower living Costs as Mide 
western fields are swept into the murky skies, 
Aid for Veterans’ Widows—President grants ine 
creased allowances to families of soldier dead. 
How Europe’s Troubles become ours—Effects of 
Germany’s New Army and Allies’ Unrest on Amer- 
ica. 
These and the other developments of the Week are 
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Considerable confusion appears on the surface to 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 1] 


told on succeeding Pages. 
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Inflationists Score a Point 

Bonus seekers and inflationists triumph as the 
House passes the Patman bill for immediate pay- 
ment of adjusted service certificates by the issue 
of two billion dollars in currency 

The vote: 318 to 90. 

Rejected by a margin of three votes was the 
alternate Vinson bill, which would have provided 
for payment from regular Treasury funds 

Rejected also, 318 to 82, was the Tydings- 
Cochran compromise, believed acceptable to the 
President. for payment in negotiable bonds dis- 
counted to 1935 with full value in 1945 

To the Senate goes the successful Patman bill, 
for which the President waits in the background 
his pen poised for a veto. 


Better Days for the ‘Little Fellow’ 

A better day for the “little man” under any new 
regime of the Blue Eagle. 

So demand witnesses before Senate committee 
hearings on th NRA bill. 

Asserts Clarence Darrow, whose NRA Review 
Board's report charged oppression of small busi- 
ness under the codes 

“NRA was intended to help big business, and 
it couldn't do that unless it took trade away 
from little business. A concentration of wealth 
is under way, and it looks as if nothing can 
Stop it.” 

In contrast, to organized labor the Blue Eagle 


—Underwood Candid Camera Photo 
“THE WAGNER BILL IS INVALID” 
So says James Emery, general counsel of the 


National Manufacturers’ Association in his 
testimony on the Labor Relations Bill. 





appears a kindly bird. Says Sidney Hillman, labor 
member on the NRA Administrative Board: 

“An end of the NRA would bring reversion to 
the worst conditions in the history of American 
labor.” 





- * . 


Relief Bill Rumbles On 

Making ready to hand over to President 
Roosevelt the disposition of 4,880 million dollars 
for giving employment to the destitute, the Sen- 
ate moves slowly but surely toward passage of 
the Work-relief bill 

Some things the Senate refuses to do: 

Cut the amount to 1,880 million dollars or to 
2,880 million 

Increase the amount to 9,880 million dollars. 

Repeal the anti-trust law relaxations provided 
for in the Recovery Act, so as to guard against 
profiteering as the vast fund is spent. 

Permit the Government to spend road funds 
directly instead of through the States, thereby 
ruling out a project for a 1,000-foot transcon- 
tinental highway. 


Utilities’ Day in Court 

The electric power industry sends its leading 
spokesmen to plead in House committee hear- 
ings against the Wheeler-Rayburn bill, which 
would put an end to most utility holding com- 
panies by 1940 

Results predicted by utility executives from 
passage of the bill: 

Wiping out of value in common stocks of many 
holding companies. 

Freezing technical advance of the industry at 
present stage. 
No more 

services. 
Nullification of State powers of regulation. 
Government ownership and operation of the 
power industry. 


capital available for extending 


* * 


Warning on False Labels 

A warning to those who would mislead the pub- 
lic in the sale of foods, cosmetics, and drugs. the 
Copeland bill is reported out of committee for 
favorable action by the Senate. The President 
supports it by a special message to Congress. 

Agency in charge of administration. as provided 
by the bill: The Department of Agriculture. 

To guide the Department would be set up two 
committees: one a scientific group to advise on 
public health, the other a composite body to 
represent the public, the industry, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Jeopardy for false claims would fall only on the 
producers of the advertisements, not on publish- 
ers, broadcasters, or agencies giving them cur- 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 


+ . Current 


Happenings and What They Mean + + 








rency, as in the Tugwell bill prepared for the 
previous Congress 2 

“A bulkwark of consumer confidence, 
the President of this measure to bring advertis- 
ing under the watchful eye of Uncle Sam, 


says 


» ~ * 


Hurdles for Security Bill 

Further delay for the Economic Securtiy bill, 
as the House decides to dispose of the soldier 
bonus measure first 

Meanwhile, the movement grows to consider 
first and separately the old-age pension part of 
the bill. Reasons: 

Popular support of old-age pensions. 

Need for longer time to consider the com- 
plexities of the measure, which would impose a 
tax on pay rolls rising to 9 per cent in 12 years. 


~ * * 


‘Hands Off’ the German Question 

Watchfully waiting, the President declares for 
no action in the face of Germany’s decision to 
rearm, thereby violating a clause of the German- 
American treaty of 1921. This treaty parallels 
the Versailles Treaty minus the League of Na- 
tions Covenant. 

Some of the developments watched: 

Ranks of Germany's enemies close as plans en- 
large for upbuilding of armaments. Appeal is 
carried to the League of Nations. 

Japan's empire of 125,000,000 people (including 


Manchukuo) finds its hands freed as Russia 
turns her attention westward. Farther into 
limbo goes America’s “open door policy” in 
China. 


* * * 


Industry Guns for Wagner Bill 

Industry moves its battalions into action 
against the Wagner Labor Relations bill, which 
would outlaw “company unions,” establish the 
majority rule for collective bargaining. 

What the bill would do, in the opinion of em- 
ployer spokesmen, such as James Emery, Gen- 
eral Counsel of the National Manufacturers’ 
Association, testifying in Senate committee hear- 
ings: 

Mike the Government a recruiting sergeant for 
the unions, forcing all employes into the A. F. 
of L. 

Expand labor organizations into a power that 
would menace American institutions. 

Threaten the right of every employer to oper- 
ate his business and every worker to sell his labor. 

Open the door to labor racketeering and usher 
in a period of unprecedented industrial strife. 

Attempt to do the impossible under the Con- 
stitution, by legislating Federal control over 
labor relations in manufacturing and mining, 
declared to be outside the scope of interstate 
commerce. 





Underwood & Underwood 
“STOP WAR PROFITS” 
John T. Flynn, special advisor to the Senate 
munitions investigating committee, proposes 
limitation of salaries to $10,000 annually and 
of profits to 3 per cent during war times. 





The 30-hour-week Dispute 

Designed to share the work and raise the total 
pay rolls, the Thirty-Hour-Week bill is reported 
favorably from committee to the Senate. 

When a similar bill was passed by the Senate 
in 1933, the Recovery Act was enacted as a sub- 
stitute. 

“This time,” says Matthew Woll, A. F. of L. vice 
president, in supporting the measure, “the Ad- 
ministration has no rabbit to take out of its hat 
to fool either the public or labor.” 

Warns the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce: “The bill would increase costs of goods 
by 20 per cent; without a rise in tariff walls, the 
market for domestic goods would be disastrously 
contracted, employment disastrously cut.” 

* * * 


Labor Scores in NRA Battle 

Labor wins a point as the NRA administrative 
board is enlarged from fi#® to seven members, 
with two representatives for employe groups in- 
stead of one. The change equalizes representa- 
tion for labor and industry. 

Donald R. Richberg becomes acting chairman 
of the board, filling the vacancy left by S. Clay 
Williams, who was opposed by the A. F. of L 

The move is a rapprochement between or- 
ganized labor and the Administration, seen on 
opposing sides when the labor-supported pre- 
vailing wage amendment held up the work-relief 
bill in the Senate for three full weeks 

Other measures whose prospects would be 
brightened by labor and Administration coopera- 
tion: NRA renewal, Economic Security, Wagner 
Labor Relations bill. 


A War Program for Uncle Sam 

Picture of a “socialized” United States in event 
of war, as painted in recommendations to the 
Senate being formulated by the Nye committee 
of inquiry on munitions: 

Individual incomes limited to $10,000 a year 
and corporation profits to 3 per cent on invest- 
ment, the result to be achieved by income taxes 
collected quarterly. 

Commandeering of essential industries and 
drafting of executives, with licensing of busi- 
ness and establishing of priority rules for filling 
orders. z 

Fixing of commodity prices and closing of ex- 
changes. 

Still to come are recommendations for taking 
profit out of preparations for war. 


. « * 


Full Speed Ahead for Wheat 

Full speed ahead in Spring wheat production, 
rules Secretary of Agriculture Wallace in remov- 
ing all restrictions on planting. 

The reason: Drought still grips the western 
farm lands, threatening possible shortage. 

This move lifts a 10 per cent acreage curtail- 
ment for farmers signing restriction agreements. 
To receive benefit payments farmers increasing 
production must promise to make compensating 
cuts in acreage for 1936. 

High light on America’s history as a wheat- 
selling nation: Exports in 1920—463 million bush- 
els; estimated exports for present year—nil. 


- “ * 


Shots at the Cotton Program 

Cotton control program is assailed from three 
quarters: 

1. The House passes the Doxey bill, exempting 
from Bankhead tax all cotton grown by indi- 
viduals producing three bales or less. “It will 
wreck the program,” says AAA officials, “unless 
production by large growers is cut drastically.” 

2. A move in Congress to limit allowable pro- 
duction to 10 million bales, instead of 10% mil: 
lion, as now set by the AAA. 

3. Proposed amendment to the AAA Act, 
backed by textile industry, to abolish cotton 
processing tax and pay export subsidies and 
benefit outlays by using 30 per cent of customs 
receipts. 


. * * 


Controlling the Winds 

The first tree is planted, near Magnum, Okla., 
in the great forest shelter belt designed to 
stretch, 100 miles wide, from Canada to Texas. 

Its purpose: To combat drying up of the soil 
and diminish wind erosion, still gnawing away at 
the fertility of farm lands by carrying off in dust 
clouds millions of tons of western soil. 

The Forest Service has a million dollars to 
begin the project, which will consist of parallel 
east-and-west forest strips. Total cost is esti- 
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That— That— prices charged consumers for food ployed men and surplus raw ma- 
Recent radio broadcasts by the The House Interstate Commerce products. terials, now is serving as a small- 
Long-Coughlin-Johnson trio are Committee is going to rewrite the * *¢ ¢ scale purchasing agency for the 
said to be responsible for a move Wheeler-Rayburn bill with the That FERA. Some officials have sug- 
by the Communications Commis- probability that such sections re- The Navy Department has re- gested that it be liquidated since 


farm surpluses largely have dis- 
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mated at 75 million dollars, each dollar paying 
for the planting of five trees. 


. * * 


Balm for the Treasury 

Two bright spots in Uncle Sam’s account books: 

Initial income tax receipts run 33 per cent 
ahead of those for the same date a ‘year ago, 
though the budget had estimated an increase 
of only 25 per cent. 

Deficit to date for the fiscal year ‘July 1 to 
June 30) is below that of the previous year by 
more than 200 million dollars. Amount of the 
present year’s deficit—2,178 million dollars. 


- - - 


More Jobs, More Wages, Less Relief 

More jobs and more wages give prosperity a 
boost in its race with the desperate remedies 
called forth by economic distress. 

As reported by Secretary of Labor Perkins for 





Wide World 

HE SWORE OUT A WARRANT 
His administration chargea with mismanage- 
ment of relief funds, Gov. Martin L. Davey, 


of Ohio, counter-charges with a libel suit 
against FERA Administrator Harry Hopkins. 








sion to seek legislation providing 
for criminal prosecution in cases 
of defamation of character. Ques- 
tion is whether a fine as well as 
imprisonment should be the penal- 
ties. 


That— 

The AAA has been unable to find a 
solution for the struggle between 
the little cotton grower and the 
bigger grower. Little 
growers want the right to plant 
cotton and market it without 
Government interference. Bigger 
growers and Government officials 
claim that right would upset the 
whole cotton control program. Lit- 
tle cotton farmers carry the votes 
and have Congressmen worried. 


cotton 


* * * 


That 

Growing troubles of important Eu- 
ropean adding more 
and more difficulties to be over- 
negotiating reciprocal 
Result is that 
hope of any great foreign trade 
gains through tariff bargaining 
has dwindled in the last few days. 


nations are 


come in 
trade agreements. 


> 


LANNE 


lating to gas pipe lines of common 
carriers may be eliminated and 
that essence of the bill will be 
regulation rather 
tion of holding companies. 


than destruc- 


That— 

The Department of Justice, at the 
instance of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, has begun in- 
quiry into the operation of several 
reorganization committees which 
may or may not be defrauding 
holders, of securities in the cor- 
porations they are reorganizing. 


~ * * 


That— 

The RFC lent $25,000 to a firm that 
Treasury officials later found to be 
in the bootlegging business. 


- - * 


That 

The Consumers’ Guide, little pub- 
lication of the AAA that 
times caused controversy between 


has at 


administrators and the left-wing 
group, may be turned over to the 
National Emergency Council. The 
Guide, among other things, quotes 


ceived so far more than 3,000 pro- 
tests on the coming fleet maneu- 
vers in the Pacific because of pres- 
ent tension between the United 
States and Japan. Protests sent to 
the White House have been turned 
over to the Navy Department for 
reply, much to the dissatisfaction 
of some of the protesters. 


* 7” ~*~ 


That— 

Postmaster General Farley 
tinues to strive for a balanced bud- 
get for the Post Office Department 
with the result that curtailments 
in service are causing an increas- 
ing number of complaints. Gov- 
ernment mail and letters carried 
free, under franks, are reported to 
be going on the books as paid mail 
to help the showing. Postal em- 
ployes grumble over service cuts. 


con- 


* . . 


That 

The Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 
poration, at one time projected as 
the organization through which a 
vast system of factories could be 
developed to bring together unem- 


appeared. 


. . . 
That— 
The recently negotiated trade 
agreement between the United 


States and Belgium may be upset 
by that country’s present currency 
troubles. A clause in the agree- 
ment opens the way to withdrawal 
of either party in the event of 
changes in exchange conditions. 
x ok x 

That 

High officials of the AAA are be- 
coming fed up with complications 
growing out of the Bankhead law 
to set quotas for every grower of 
cotton and to control the market- 
ing of every bale of that product. 
Latest effort to exempt little grow- 
ers from this plan is claimed to 
make enforcement impossible. 


- * 


That 

Banks are now getting 40 per cent 
less in the form of interest 
ments on all their 
1928 and that 
Federal 
Board expects it will go still lower 


pay- 
investments 
Governor 

Reserve 


than in 
Eccles of the 
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February, employment increased by 200,000, a 
3 per cent gain over January. Weekly wages rose 
almost 8 per cent. 

The tide turns also in relief expenditures. 
Relief Administrator Hopkins estimates outlay 
at 18 per cent less in March than in February, 
partly due, however, to shifting of “unemploy- 
ables” to State relief rolls. 

> 


Politics vs. Relief 

No use of relief funds for political advantage, 
rules. Relief Administrator Hopkins in taking 
over relief distribution in Ohio at the President’s 
request. Charges cite alleged solicitation of cam- 
paign funds for the Governor from firms with 
which orders for goods were placed. Governor 
counters with criminal libel charge. 

Insisted on, however, is continuance of Ohio's 
contributions for relief. 

* * oF 


Aid for Yankee Skippers 

To increase the representation of the Stars 
and Stripes on the Seven Seas, the Shipping Sub- 
Sidy bill is being fashioned in House Committee. 

Where America’s merchant marine now stands 
among those of six largest nations, as reported 
in committee hearings: 

Second in number of ships, exceeded by Great 
Britain. 

Third in tonnage, exceeded by Great Britain 
and Japan. 

Fifth in average speed of ships. 

Last in efficiency. 

* * J 


Belgian Trade Troubles 

Arrangements for improved trade with Belgium 
run into troubled waters as that country is 
forced to abandon the full gold standard, its 
money falling in dollar value. The ink on a 
trade treaty with Belgium is scarcely dry. 

Probable effect on items covered in the treaty: 
Decrease of Belgium's ability to buy from Am- 
erica, hence less meat and automobiles sold to 
Belgium; increase of America’s ability to buy 
from Belgium, hence more steel, glass, and ce- 
ment that may be imported. 


* © - 


The Deficit and the Banks 

Danger to the Government from refusal of 
banks to finance the Federal deficit—none. 

So states Federal Reserve Governor Eccles in 
hearings on the new Banking bill for increasing 
the power of the Reserve System over banking 
and of the Government over the Reserve System. 

Says Mr. Eccles: “Refusal would be unfortunate 
for the banks. The Government would probably 
take them over or pay off the deficit by a cur- 
rency issue.” 


* - - 


Liberty for 12 Millions 

Freedom in 11 years for 12 million Filipinos is 
in the cards as the President approves the new 
constitution of the Island dependency. 

Prospective date of independence: July 4, 1946. 

Not in prospect is withdrawal of America from 
the Orient. The act providing for Philippine in- 
dependence insures Uncle Sam’s right to main- 
tain a naval station on the Island. 


- . » 


Nation's Drift to the Farm 

A glimpse of the farmward drift of the na- 
tion’s population comes from the Census Bureau's 
preliminary figures on farms. 

Increase of farms in 609 counties, as compared 
with 1930—11 per cent. 
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oy ET Europe stew in its own juice. 

A good war might help busi- 
ness. What do we care if the gold 
bloc breaks up?” 

Those are sentiments expressed by 
some members of Congress as a re- 
sult of threatening political and 
economic trouble abroad. 

Germany may arm. What effect 
can that have on the United States? 
Belgium may break from the gold 
standard, jeopardizing the currency 
of other gold countries. Why should 
that bother us? 


‘Tomorrow 








A LOOK AHEAD 











{Continued from Page 1\ 


characterize the whole legislative 
situation. But it is not as compli- 


cated as it seems. The Adminis- War may be a posibility. wom 

tration is trading for the maxi- | this country learned its lesson‘ 

mum it can get in the way of re- Isn’t it isolated and insulated from 
Europe? 


form legislation. The interests 
affected are fighting to reduce 
government control and regula- 


tion to a minimum. 
¢ The legislative session will 
end about the middle of June. 
But that’s not a long time ahead. 
Congress can move fast wher it 
wants to do so but its tempo has 
changed this year. It realizes that | 
the emergency legislation was ac- 
cepted when it was offered in a 
hurry because of the panic 
phsychology but that the bills this 
time must be more carefully 
drawn partitularly to stand up in 
constitutional battles in the 
courts. 


The British pound sterling may be 
weak again. What of it? 

The common impression is that 
by turning toward nationalism in 
1933, the United States effectively 
protected itself against repercussions 
from trouble abroad. Did it? 

Government officials whose busi- 
ness it is to study and analyze those 
questions offer the conclusions that 
they have reached. 


PROBABLE EFFECTS 


Would war abroad mean good 
times here? You can’t take past ex- 
perience as a guide, say these offi- 
cials. Conditions are different now 
than at any time in the past. 

To buy goods, war goods needed 
for war purposes, European nations 
would need either cash or credit. 
Most of them have no credit here. 

Congress has ordered that no new 
money can be loaned to these debt- 

ors until they pay their past war 
| debts. Few of them have cash. A 

billion dollars’ worth of gold flowed 
| into this country to pay interest and 
3 


Some of the principal meas- 
ures will have to be post- 
poned till next session or modi- 
fied now so as to eliminate sec- 
tions hitherto deemed essential 
by the reformers. 
7, Ff F 
It is questionable 
whether a compro- 
mise on the bank- 
ing bill can be 
reached at this ses- 
sion unless the wishes of the op- 
ponents are met. There is no ob- 
jection to banking reform but 
there is genuine opposition to any 
plan which puts the banks in the 
hands of the politicians. 





MAY DELAY 
BANK BILL 
COMPROMISE 


so on past debts and to set- 


ALTHOUGH it is already one of 

the world’s largest holders of 
public lands, the Federal Govern- 
ment is today buying millions of 
acres to add to its real estate pos- 


As for the agricultural policies 
and new licensing powers, the 


possibility of continuing under | gogsions. 
present powers a year longer is In every section of the United 
being considered. States, in the arid land of the West, 
The Wagner labor disputes the farmed-out areas of the East, 
and in some of the largest cities, 


bill cannot be passed without 
much amendment and it is not 
clear yet whether the A. F. of L. 
realizes it must compromise to get 
any permanent statute on collec- 
tive bargaining. 


Federal agents are buying land or 
taking options. 

Many of their purchases are of 
land similar to large parts of the 
165,695,000 acres now in the national 
domain but there is one difference 
between the old holdings and the 
new. Most of the land now in the 
public domain has never been out of 
the Government ownership but the 
new land has been in private hands, 
in some cases for a comparatively 
few years, and in others for many 
generations. 


PURPOSE OF PURCHASES 
Much of the land which is being 


The holding company legisla- 

tion affecting gas and electric 
light companies is likely to be al- 
tered in many vital respects be- 
fore it becomes law for the very 
good reason that the present bill is 
unworkable and destructive. The 
Administration is not yet ready to 
accept the consequences of the de- 
flation that would ensue if the bill 


were passed as recommended by bought was given away free to 
its spensors. homesteaders or sold to private 
7 FT F companies for a nominal sum. Now 

Members of the it is costing the Government mil- 


REFORM PLAN 


lions of dollars. 


House committee 
ALTERATIONS are trying to This money is being spent for land 
ARE LIKELY change the bill so | necessary for relief plans, the agri- 


cultural program, or Federal housing 
projects. 

The land being purchased for the 
population on relief is being used 
to give city dwellers with farm back- 
ground a chance for subsistence 
farming, and to place farm families 
on a partially self-sufficing basis. 

In the plans for improvement of 
agriculture, the major project is the 
retirement of submarginal or poor 
farm lands from production. It is 
estimated by the Land Planning 
Committee of the National Re- 
sources Board that there are 75,000,- 
000 acres of such land now being 
farmed which should be retired 
from cultivation. 


THE LAND PROBLEM 

The Committee, in its recommen- 
dations several months ago, outlined 
a program calling for Government 
purchase of 5,000,000 acres of sub- 
marginal land annually for the next 
15 years. 

Another of the land buying proj- 


as to provide for 
rigid regulation, believing that 
the problem of what to do with 
holding companies as a perma- 
nent thing will be cleared up 
after a few years of federal regu- 
lation. 


¢ If the abuses cannot be cut 

out by regulation and public 
opinion demands elimination of 
holding companies, then it will 
be time enough to decide the ques- 
tion. That's the trend of think- 
ing on the part of a substantial 
number of members of both | 
Houses. 


The outlook at the moment is 
for more deliberation on some 

of the reform measures and con- 
siderable modification from the 
extreme positions taken in the 
legislative proposals that came 
from the Administration at the 
beginning of the present session. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 
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‘Probable Effects of a Foreign War on 


Our Trade; The Gold Bloc on the 
Continent Cracks Again 





tle trade balances during the past 
year. That drained away much of 
Europe’s cash reserve. Only France 
now has a great hoard of gold to 
buy goods in the future. 

If the United States is not in a 
mood to make vast war loans as it 
did after 1914, and if Europe is not 
in a position to pay cash for sup- 
plies, officials fail to see where a 
war would stir up much business 
locally. 

But what about the threat of war 
itself? Won’t that tend to stimulate 
trade somewhat? Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace points out that nor- 
mally, if war preparation were in- 
tensively under way, Germany 
should be buying American cotton. 
Instead, her purchases are far un- 
der normal. However, another offi- 
cial says that she stored up heavily 
on cotton—used in making gunpow- 
der—early in 1933 when prices were 
low. 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY TREND 


Actually, those studying the situ- 
ation say, Europe is driven by the 
threat of war to turn in on itself 
even more thoroughly than in the 
past. With fewer resources availa- 
ble to use to tap outside markets 
for raw materials, these countries 
are seeking intensively to become 
self-sufficient. In that process they 
are buying less of American farm 
and industrial = _ putting 








pressure on markets in this coun- 
try. 

Germany, once a large market for 
American cotton and lard, now buys 
little of either. She is substituting. 
Italy, once a big outlet for Ameri- 
can wheat, now raises more at home 
and buys elsewhere. 

England, once the biggest market 
for products of American farms, now 
turns to her dominions and to Ar- 
gentina, under special agreements. 
France shuts out American products 
with her quota system. 
EFFECT ON FARMER 

What difference does 
Isn’t the American 
enough to take up the slack? 
Doesn’t foreign trade constitute a 
small fraction of total trade for this 
country? 

Normally 60 per cent of the cotton 
crop is sold abroad, 50 per cent of 
the tobacco crop, 25 per cent of the 
hog crop, 20 per cent of the wheat 
crop. Loss of those markets affects 
millions of farmers, forcing adjust- 
ments that push the Government 
farther and farther over into con- 
trol of farming. 

Some manufacturing industries 
have the same problem, with work- 
ers plowed out into the streets be- 
cause Europe is getting along with 
less American goods. 

What is the net effect? Officials 
say that it is a further tendency to- 
ward deflation of prices now becom- 


it make? 
market big 





ects of importance in the agricul- 
tural program is that for the control 
of soil erosion. 

Land puchases for the $150,000,- 
000 low-cost housing program of the 
Public Works Administration are the 
third type of Federal real estate pur- 
chases. 

A total of $120,000,000 already has 
been appropriated by Congress for 
land purchases in fhe submarginal 
land purchase, soil erosion control, 
and , subsistence homesteads pro- 
grams. In addition to this sum, large 
amounts are being spent by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration in its rural rehabilitation 


and rural-industrial community 
programs. 
Relief officials have explained 


that the new relief plans for next 
year, now dependent on Congress 
action, may require substantial land 
purchases. 

Under an original public works 
allotment of $25,000,000 and addi- 
tional sums from a $50,000,000 fund 
which the last Congress designated 
for the purchase of submarginal 
land, plans have been made for the 
purchase of 7,000,000 acres of sub- 
marginal land by July 1. 


OBJECT OF PROGRAM 

In the old hit-and-miss system of 
land settlement, thousands of farm- 
ers located on lands too poor to 
give them a decent living. 

It is the objective of the land buy- 
ing program, officials point out, to 
help these farmers by either trans- 
ferring them to better farms or by 
enabling them to get into other oc- 
cupations where they can make a 
better living. 

The subsistence homesteads pro- 
gram, the phase of the land pur- 
chases which has been designed to 
place city workers on farms where 
they can raise their own foodstuffs 
and at the same time engage in 
part-time industrial work, has an 
appropriation of $25,000,000. 

Thus far the Subsistence Home- 
steads Division of the Interior De- 
partment has approved 62 projects. 
Money used for these projects is to 
be repaid to the Government by 
the homesteaders, with an amortiza- 
tion period of 30 years. 


EROSION CONTROL 

A total of $20,000,000 has been ap- 
propriated for the work of the Soil 
Erosion Service. To demonstrate the 
proper methods of controlling ero- 
sion in various sections of the coun- 
try, the SES has approved land pur- 
chases in 40 localities. 

The program for construction of 
low-cost housing is being carried out 
by the PWA in 30 cities. Additional 
projects are planned. These proj- 
ects, like the subsistence home- 
steads, are designed to be self- 
liquidating. 

All the Government land pur- 
chases are in their preliminary 
Stages, but officials declare that be- 
cause of the present activities, many 
families on relief will be given a 
chance to become partially self- 
sustaining, agricultural conditions 
will be improved, and many city 
families will be given a chance for 
better housing. 

Submarginal land removal proj- 
ects which are to be used for the 
development of recreational areas 
were announced during the past 
week as follows: In Martin County, 
Ind., 10,000 acres; Pine County, 
Minn., 7,000 acres; Meade County, 








UNCLE SAM, ONCE LAVISH DONOR OF LAND, 
NOW BUYS IT BACK FOR NOVEL PROJECTS 


Ky., 1,500 acres; Jersey County, IIL, 
2,000 acres; Beaver County, Pa., 5,- 
000 acres. 

Submarginal land removal proj- 
ects to be used to develop water- 
fowl refuges were announced as fol- 
lows: In Schoolcraft County, Mich., 
5,000 acres; Bennett County, S. Dak., 
4,735 acres; Burke and Ward Coun- 
ties, 6.500 acres; Renville and Ward 
Counties, N. Dak., 6,500 acres. 





ing evident again in the United 
States. 

Does the present currency trouble 
in Europe enter into this picture? 
Government officials say that it 
does. 

Belgium, until now one of the na- 
tions clinging to the gold standard, 
capitulated during the past week as 
pressure became great against her 
currency. She now will exercise con- 
trol over the amount of her money 
going out of the country to buy 
foreign goods. Italy recently insti- 
tuted an even more drastic control 
over her trade funds. Germany’s 
control is complete in that regard. 

All those nations are part of the 
so-called gold bloc. Actually remain- 
ing on a free gold currency are only 
France, Switzerland, and Holland. 
How long they will continue in that 
position is an open question. 

Will it make any difference if 
they all go off gold? 

Decidedly it will, in the view of 
officials here. That will mean a 








| 


new realignment of currencies, with 
the dollar probably becoming more 
expensive in terms of other monies 
and one-time gold bloc currencies 
jeining the English pound in be- 
coming cheaper. 

As they become cheaper and the 
dollar gets more expensive, the tra- 
ditional result is that foreigners will 
buy less in this country and Amer- 
ican importers will buy more abroad 
at lower prices in terms of dollars. 


OTHER WEAPONS ; 


But there are other weapons than 
currency to be used in the sort of 
trade war that impends. When the 
Belgium currency weakened the 
English immediately raised their 
tariffs 50 per cent against Belgian 
steel. France considered putting 
quota restrictions on Belgian prod- 
ucts. 

Almost overnight, nations now 
can limit the amount of goods that 
can be sent into their markets from 
‘abroad. Currencies formerly were 


-EUROPE’S TURMOIL AND AMERICAN BUSINESS 





the governor of the flow of trade. 
Now they are just one factor. 

Is this unsettlement important to 
the United States? The Government 
believes so. Again the tendency is 
for deflation to be furthered as the 
dollar becomes harder and harder 
for foreigners to obtain. 

The conclusion, based on official 
reactions, is that in spite of all ef- 
forts to insulate the United States 
from Europe and to. protect the 
country from foreign political and 
trade developments, this country’s 
business still is affected. 

Now the question to be answered 
is: Should further steps be taken 
to raise the barriers between Amer- 
ica and Europe, or should the United 
States seek to use its resources and 
its powers to guide the world back 
to the older system of moderately 
free trade. 

A sharp difference of opinion ex- 
ists in the New Deal on that issue, 
with sentiment in Congress appar- 
ently favorable to the first course. 


CUMULATIVE SIGNS OF ECONOMIC RECOVERY: 
EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS TAKE A JUMP 





Recovery marches on. 

This is the word from three sepa- 
rate sources. 

First, the Department of Com- 
merce reports its index of indus- 
trial production is up by nearly 
two points from January to Febru- 
ary, nearly 20 points since last Sep- 
tember. 

Second, the Department of Labor 
shows 200,000 more persons at work 
in February than in the previous 
month, an increase of 2.3 per cent, 
while pay rolls rose by 7.8 per cent, 
the second largest gain for the 
month in 16 years. 

Third, the National Industrial 
Conference Board tells of a moder- 
ate brightening in its composite 
picture of business and industrial 
conditions. 


A NOTE OF HOPE 

Taken together, and compared 
with Relief Administrator Hopkins’ 
statement of a reduction in Febru- 
ary of 4,000 families and single per- 
sons on the relief rolls, these rec- 
ords are providing a distinct note 


of | to those with their 


} 








fingers on the nation’s economic 


pulse. 


' 


As a clinical chart to show the | 


course of the disease of the eco- 
nomic system known as the depres- 
sion, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board has prepared a 
month-by-month estimate of unem- 
ployment going back to April, 1930, 
when the Census Bureau made the 
first count of persons out of work. 

The figure shown at that time 
was 3,188,000. The chart pictured 
a gradual rise in the unemployed. 
Their number had doubled by a year 
later. 


EMPLOYMENT TREND 


Upward it went to top 10,000,000 | 


by February of 1932. Another 200,- 
000 were added by August of that 
year. Then a slight improvement 
took place, and half a million per- 
sons were reabsorbed into industry. 

But as the banking crisis slowly 
developed, the army of the unem- 
ployed began to swell again. It 
reached an all-time high of 13,- 
300,000 in March, 1933, when the 





present Administration took office, 
From that time the shart line be- 
comes irregular, changing direction 
seven times. The net change has 
been a decrease in unemployment 
amounting to about 3,400,000. That 
, what has happened since the ad- 
vent of the New Deal. 

To return to the present business 
picture. 

THE BRIGHTEST SPOT 

The brightest spot is automobile 
production, which shows a rise for 
the first two months of the year of 
63 per cent above a year ago, 
with retail sales increasing by more 
than 100 per cent. 

Darkest spot is building. The ob- 
vious inference: America chooses 
new cars ahead of new houses, Not 
since April, 1933, have construction 
awards touched so low a point as in 
February. 

Among the various classes of con- 
struction, that by public utility com- 
panies reached the lowest depths, 
They alone show a decline below 
any other month since the depres- 
sion began, 
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“NBC Network Aireas,” 


just published, doesn’t spar with 


shadowy fancies. Showing where and how many radio families 
are reachable through NBC it deals squarely with facts, 
making available for the first time net total figures of 
potential circulation for each NBC network and group. 

It means this to radio advertisers: now there is a reason- 
able and logical measurement of radio circulation—con- 
servative potential figures upon which to base selling, 
distribution and merchandising plans. It is the biggest step 
forward yet taken in establishing factual basic data for 
radio advertisers and, as such, bids fair to become 
radio’s most used reference book. 


One interesting application of 


“NBC Network Aireas” 


figures is in translating listening or popularity survey per- 


centages (or 


“ratings’) into actual numbers. In other 


words, an advertiser can take a survey rating of his pro- 
gram based on an adequate cross section and, by applying 
it to the potential circulation figures of the NBC Network 
he is using, determine how many radio families are actually 


listening to it. 


Agency executives and national advertisers may obtain 
a copy of this book by addressing our offices in New York, 


Chicago or San Francisco. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING Co., INC. 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 
NEW YORK e WASHINGTON « CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO 
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| The tesidents Week 

































| In the Executive Offices 














| Table Talk of Russia 


Ambassador Bullitt, Convalescent, 





LIMIT IM 






| 
Louis Howe, President’s Friend and GPRING came to Washington the and information and reports” would it was easy to feel an air of repres- and what men or guns, it was not | 3 / 
Advisor of Two Decades, Near Death | “ past week with all her Mil- be taken. That the President was sion. No wonder. Louis Howe was learned. Luncheons With President 
| tonian “ethereal mildness,” but being urged from any quarter to sinking. All White House social af- Mayor LaGuardia, of New York 
A§ these lines are written Louis McHenry along with the feathery gold of the “keep hands off” was false. No fairs had been cancelled. City, frequent vistor, came to talk AMERICA'S Ambassador Extraordinary and 
“” Howe, friend, advisor and chief secretary to forsythias, the budding white of the such advice had been given. None The dinner of the White House of public works. | ~™ Minister Plenipotentiary to the Union of So- 
the President, is making the last stubborn fight magnolias, and the fresh smell of asked. press correspondents had been called Then up bobbed food and drugs, | viet Socialist Republics sat down to lunch with 
: ‘ the first-grown grass on the White By this time the coming call to off, most informal of newspaper that controversial question long | president Roosevelt this week. 
for life. House lawn, there were reminders arms for a fight to the finish on the gatherings honoring the President dormant. Undersecretary of Agri- | ‘The engagement was not made to discuss 
He lies in a bedroom in the White House, shar- | o6¢ another Spring that faded in the NRA was being rehearsed. Averill and one that was to have been the Culture Tugwell, dapper and silent | Ruysso-American relations in terms of the ru- 
ing the roof-tree and the responsibilities of his grim blight of war. Harriman (son of the great railroad springboard for the fishing trip, blue 4S ever, Was on hand, followed | mors now rumbling along the border where Mus- 
Chief, much as he has done since that August Twenty-one years ago a young _ builder of another generation), now water, rest, relaxation. shortly by tall oF. Copeland, the | covite and Prussian clashed two decades ago. 
day in 1921, when beside the bedside of his man sat in an office of the Navy De- acting as NRA Executive Adminis- New York Senator who has had 0 | Ambassador William Christian Bullitt has been 
partment only a short distance trator, called with Donald R. Rich- THE FOREIGN PROBLEM hand deep in labels, brands, an 
from where he sits today and read berg, Chairman of the NRA Policy It was a short session; the Presi- pure foods, too. ; 
; Committee. dent, in a loose, blue suit, seemed But he reported no commitment | 


the dispatches that told of the hur- ' ! 
rying armament race between Ger- Mr. Richberg had been through a tired. There were a few questions, 


many and Britain. If he guessed long siege of questioning, much of it no banter. Only on the subject of 
that he would be second civilian in highly unsympathetic, at hearings the delicate European situation did 
command of ships battling in the on the bill which, if it is not passed, the President speak at length. As 
North Sea then, he was one of few Will leave the Blue Eagle, in June, he did, Secretary Early rose, bent pl FA FOR HONESTY 


from the President on that score. 
He had, it seemed, discussed ships 
as well as sealing wax. He was 
interested in subsidies. 
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who did. featherless and without a perch, as forward to catch every word. TI os a — 
This week he talked earnestly badly off as Cinderella at the stroke The general principle of the “good ~ — aay sre wes ee Ce 
th haga : of twelve. metether” was to be meintained to- about subsidies, all about drugs. The | 3 
— “ hae Pere 8 apnea ame cs 8 enn tened Gat ee President dispatched a message on | . 
s Chief of Nava era- ; : <a 
ged pote vcratl ete ote nis MOPEFUL MR. RICHBERG same principle would be evoked by oe a ae with on page 5) | 
Chairman of Foreign Relations .. . But Mr. Richberg wasn’t down- the European nations in the solu- “Every enterprise in the United | 
others . . . America was to keep cast. : tion of their problem and the whole «1,15 should be able to adhere to |” 
“hands off.” a a yoga Aa ye — of disarmament. That was the simple principle of honesty 
é f ’ . “We have . 1 c- 
A HARROWING WEEK confessed all our blunders—enough Cotton was the concern of offi- poy y eee ae nl 
It was not a cheerful week. What ‘© Satisfy everybody. cials of widely differing functions. can gainsay. Z| - 
time could be spared from the pres- The next day what he meant by Since every time this commodity Railway legislation was in the air = 
sure of callers, the President spent “Coming along” became a little drops one cent in price the Govern- apparently, but not discussed pub- z 
in frequent visits to the sick-room FoR . licly. J. J. Pelley, president of the é = 
of his dying friend, Louis Howe. : Association of American Railways, | * ‘ 3 
But the battle in Congress against called to talk over Coordinator —wide World = 
—Underw < Underwood the New Deal program went ruth- Eastman’s recent report. Railway MR. BULLITT COMES FOR LUNCH 2 
TWILIGHT FOR COL. HOWE leasty on. The Werks bili shook of financing may have been touched The American Ambassador to Russia at the = 
Critically ill in the White House, is the Presi- another unacceptable amendment or upon then or during other visits. White House. 3 
dent’s friend, adviser and secretary, Louis im tek the uidiee tenen to be Marriner Eccles, dynamic and un- = 
McHenry Howe. 2 “sega aptage gad hodox Utah financier who heads | ; aay = 
passed by the House before the week orthodox Uta ance 0 ill. He would have called earlier if he had been = 
‘ _ x : ended, had begun to boil by Mon- the Federal Reserve Board, who ran able. = 
stricken friend he determined to see him day, and Senator Pat Harrison a successful chain of banks right What was discussed was not revealed. But = 
through, not merely to recovery, but to success. spent half an hour in the Oval Of- through the crash, and who believes both host and guest were aware that Secretary 
The first link in the chain that bound the Al- fice discussing it. Leaving, he deficits are healthy, called for “a of State Hull had already written a letter to the 
little visit,” he said, with the Pres- Senate to be read at a hearing on a proposal = 

















bany political reporter to the handsome young paused to say that neither of the 
and energetic young Senator from Dutchess current bonus measures could es- 
County began earlier than that. It was when cape the veto. 


os Rg Pe rape visit” — | for breaking off diplomatic relations with the 
ouched on a big subject—especially | soviets. Secretary Hull's letter opposed such 





if it dealt with the controversial 








the next office and across the street from the 
White House, a few hundred feet and not so Sid Uiien of Sains an fs 
rs ? Ss 
many years away. 
he . : : , State power project, Chairman 
When the Democratic regime folded its tent Doughton of the House Ways and 
and passed on, Mr. Howe stayed on in the Navy Means Committee. who henna on 
Department, the first six months of separation toute trams tebe Nenenlons height and 
—and the last—since they had joined forces. Re- explain that he came “to check up” 
luctantly, for he thought it was premature, he on the Security Bill: Secretary Mor- 
jumped in and guided the Vice Presidential cam- genthau for his ‘frequent rasegert 
paign that ended in defeat. conference, Jessie Jones, and others. 
On the day that Mr. Howe was to take a job 
for himself after this set-back in his well-laid | EDUCATORS CALL 
plans, Mr. Roosevelt was stricken. Immediately From Chile came a d - 
elegation of 
all thoughts of the job departed, and, shoulder educators to pay their et in 
to shoulder with Mrs. Roosevelt, he set himself sibilant Spanish-English, proud Fili- 


that the Blue Eagle was “not a lit- 
tle orphan Annie” and had, the 
backing of the administration. He 
expected legislation to be passed to 
renew its life. And the way he said 
“expect” made it sound very much 
like something stronger. 

When the subject of taxes was 
brought up the President proved 
conservative. Pressed for an ex- 
pression as to whether he felt new 
Ievies would be needed in the face 
of the increase in income returns 
reported by the Treasury, he an- | 
swered that it would depend on what 


routine: Senator Clark, of Missouri, : 
litt report, recommending Russian recognition 


then and there. 

When his report was disregarded he wandered 
about Europe on missions best known to himself, 
returning to burst a bomb at a Congress inves- 
tigation. He revealed that Secretary Lansing 
had thought as little as he did of some clauses of 
the Peace Treaty. 

He disappeared again until, suddenly return- 
ing from another European tour, he was charged 
with being a secret ambassador of the Roosevelt 
administration. This was flatly denied. 

He has served in the State Department and 
knows Russia and the Russians. He attended 
some of the parleys with Litvinoff which led to 





| = 

Senator Roosevelt, just about to come up for re- “I hope.” he said to the men who . : | a step, which at this time might not only be = 

election, came down with typhoid fever and PS sek bie os. tet. tah the banking legislation now in the mak- taken as a sign of participation in the European 2 

turned his whole campaign over to Louis Howe. Whie House, “we can work out leg- ing. | arguments but might seriously affect the parleys 3 

It was then, he has since said, that he saw | jslation which the Administration The Cabinet met. The press | hetween Germany and the allied nations which = 

Franklin Roosevelt following the footsteps of | feels it can approve.” crowded In—in quite ” large num- | made up her former foes. = 

those other New York statesmen who made the The “buddy penny” of the Legion bers as pies a group of farm | = 
Governorship a stepping-stone to the White was pecsented and pleced ca the — were received before the day | THIS MAN, BULLITT 

House—Van Buren, Cleveland, and “T. R.” Presidential desk where it bright- oe | But all this will make things a lot more inter- = 

ened its corner for the rest of the SUPPORT FOR NRA | esting for the amiable, discreet Philadelphian, z 

ON TO WASHINGTON week, in brilliant contrast to the Siceent die metein ene | ae fe we seatins net ul cone in Renita af- i 

So it is easy to imagine with what satisfaction oot) pink ef carnation and sap- week was much like the first. No- | pe ein grin ep Sg Bio tc = 

dragon. bed hs Quant, the olete f A delegate to the Peace Conference, he re- a 

he took the train for Washington to sit in the A a 1 eey Soe 8 e ee een UP signed and told in frank terms what he thought {2 

State, War and Navy Building with his chief in ; oe vaeneeen Se stairs. The only touch of humor bout that t gatheri He 7 ine 

ing appointments, following official was the assertion of the President | *00Ut that august gathering. He was sent toin- i 

| terview Lenin and returned with the famous Bul- i 

2 








to the single task of the long fight back. pinos to present an embossed copy new appropriations might be voted. | »..opniti : ; ‘ee 
11-YEAR BATTLE BEGUN of their brand new constitution that A few minutes before he had re- | tary of ais tak onae adees aae ao 
was to be signed with great cere- ceived news of the passage of the ebed by A rb ‘ , 
And the moment he saw that his charge was mony on the Saturday foliowing. bonus bill with all its implications. pein ore mbassador to the Soviet gov- 
just as determined, he girded himself, then and And, for a change of diet, Republi- At noon that day Senator Borah es 
there, for the 11-year battle that was to end in | can Ex-Vice President Curtis with had come for lunch. The day be- | 
the victory of 1932. the Washington representative of fore, in the absence of Floor Leader 


j . . . § 
Robinson and with a good deal of Philippines New Day 
sympathy from Senator Glass, the 
Idaho lion had charged the works 


It was then that Louis Howe became a part of the American Farm Federation Bu- 
the Roosevelt family in fact. He took over all reau. 





President Certifies New Constitu- 
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of the duties that he could that he felt were ties Guus wed a cherter dar: the , 
between his chief and the outside world. President had hoped to make them bill and tried to set the teeth of an | tion for Islands 
When the governorship was achieved as part all as short, to keep his afternoons pi tee nip wines by — but for | 
and parcel of the plan, Louis Howe took no of- free. j given See cg Anaey ee \ OVING PICTURE machines and sound re- 
‘ P . i = — 7 wt ; , | a i j ; 
‘ie ts title. me nee cee wae news Oe Things began with gold braid ina “PES Be oe si wound. It would have reinstated | corders provided for history another living ; 
e time in the offices of the Crime Commission, brightening the somber Executive —Photos by wiae woria the anti-trust laws, thus killing the | chapter when the President, in the presence of a ‘ 
— er ginsy in its functions until the de- waiting rooms. It was the moment POPPIES— A DOCUMENT—A TROPHY Blue Eagle thetese could be re- group of officials of the American and Philippine 
on Ang hey ey which had sup- of the annual Schiff Memorial tro- Three typical scenes in the busy life of the Chief Executive. hatched. governments, certified the constitution of the 
Pp . ed a e Roosevelt home in phy presentation. The Secretary of Top: President Roosevelt receives a bunch of veteran-made poppies from Much effort was made to learn | Commonwealth of the Islands. 
ee ag and he was never farther from Albany the Navy appeared, aides flitted the president of the American Legion Auviliary. what the Senator and the Presi- “I am happy to state,” said the President on 2 
an his nearest telephone. about, puffing admirals assembled, Center: Philippine leaders present a copy of their constitution to Mr. dent had talked about. But all that | this occasion, “that the constitution submitted 2 
ALWAYS IN BACKGROUND an officer of the Marines with his Roosevelt. could be elicited was that. from the to me on behalf of the Philippine constitutional = 
ai ee red-striped legs offered a touch of Bottom: The President presents the Schiff Trophy, emblematic of safe fly- President’s standpoint, it was a sat- | convention for certification under the Tydings- {2 
His bys part the nomination and election gaiety amid the somber navy blue. ing, to Lieut. L. A. Moebus, U. S. N. isleiiene aeuanenion’ ais ah dns eauteiis Nadassmdenen Ast eunieums ith the z 
are we nown, though he has always been the Then slim young Lieutenant Moe- tremely interesting mind. Which is provisions of the Act = 
= — in the background, never the bus, U. S. N., whose squadron had clearer. He was named by the ment stands to lose $30.000,000, a no over-praise for the Senator and “The members of the convention are con- = 
— - And so he continued to be since he more hours of flying and fewer acci- president Chairman of the Board, cent and a half decrease brought his cerebrations, whatever one may gratulated on the satisfactory completion of a FS 
moved into the White House. dents than anybody else. Stiffly he replacing S. Clay Williams, recently both a worried Secretary of Agricul- *hink of his political theories. | task so important and significant in the life of {2 
But so potent is his influence and his person- received the silver cup, and, with it retired to his tobacco interests. asian ‘ i But Senator Borah’s short, ii sav- their people. = 
ality that for days the telephone has been ring- | carefully cased in its padded night- And, mirabile dictu, he appeared ‘Ure up the Avenue _ a perturbed age attack on the Works bill faded | “In the event of ratification of this constitu- 3 
ing and unknown voices have been asking how | shirt, bore it off somewhat self-con- at the White House doorstep in con- Jessie Jones of the RFC down from into insignificance when Saturday tion, the authority granted to the common- {2 
he fared. ; sciously while commanders, ad- genial company with his erstwhile the other direction. Mr. Jones, came and the White House, its hopes wealth government will permit exercise by the {2 
Only a few days ago the writer was standing mirals, and aides took their more enemies, John Lewis, belligerent whose organization must furnish high with earlier predictions, found | Filipino people of general control, subject only to a 
on the steps of the Executive Offices chatting | ‘ignified departure. brunet president of the United Mine funds to the Commodity Credit Cor- its legislation as far away as it was | a few important exceptions, of their logal affairs. {2 
with one of the White House police. A sham- ‘ Workers, and phlegamatic but poration which makes loans on cot- two months ago. Senator Thomas | 5 
bling figure approached, a messenger whose duties EUROPE’S TROUBLES doughty President Green of the A. ton, was naturally concerned. of Oklahoma, determined to give “A GREAT EXPERIMENT” 2} 
take him each day past but never into the White | ‘The other two important visitors F. of L., who had so recently tossed Senators McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- the kite his silver tail had talked “During the period of the commonwealth, 3} 
House. He came up and in a low voice asked: of the day concerned foreign af- off many unpleasantries in his di- nessee and Ernest Gibson (Rep.), of | six hours bringing threats from Sen- there will remain with the Government of the = 
~How is our Louis today?” | fairs: Ambassador Bullittt, men- rection. Sidney Hillman, friend of | Vermont, both members of the Con- ator Robinson of the cloture. United States authority commensurate with and Fi 
And when the answer came that there was no tioned elsewhere on this page, and labor and NRA board member, was _ gress Committee which made a study And that was about all, except necessary for or appropriate to the ultimate re- Zz 
change, the gray-thatched head under the bat- a second call from the Secretary of along. of the Philippines called to discuss for the gala performance of Satur- soponsibilities of sovereignty. = 
tered cap shook slowly: State and Ambassador-at-Large All came forth smiling widely for a subject that Saturday’s ceremony day, when the smiling Filipinos, “Animated solely by feelings of cordiality, 2 
“We can’t s hi f : ? Norman Davis. The latter left, dis- the lenses and President Green as- made an important event of the surrounded by interested officials, sympathy and loyalty, the people of the United = 
wer spare him; we can’t spare him, can creet as ever. But Europe’s troubles sured all hearers that despite re- week. played their respective parts in the States and the people of the Philippine Islands = 
: , were plainly troubling us cent rumors that the poor Blue The next day was another short little “talkie,” in the cabinet room have been conducting together a great experi- = 
And that humble sentiment was that moment, Earlier in the day a statement on Eagle was about to be allowed to one. Admiral Standley, Chief of when they signed their constitution | ment, and during the period of the common- ‘= 
perhaps, being echoed upstairs in the hushed the subject was made which was to die in its own coop, neglected by its Naval Operations, took lunch with under the Kliegs. | wealth government this experiment will con- F 
bedroom where the President had hurried each stand until the President com- owners, all was well, for the Presi- the President and the talk was, it The week drew to a close with the | tinue until the ultimate withdrawal of United ‘= 
day, foregoing callers and work, at the earliest mented later, informally, on the sub- dent was behind the bill. might be surmised, of ships, men, White House shrouded in sorrow. States sovereignty and the establishment of com- iz . 
moment he might. ject. Time “to assay the conditions At Wednesday’s press conference and guns, but what ships and where H.R. BAUKHAGE plete independence * * *.” 'Z 
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TRANSIENTS 


States They Like 


The United States News - 





TS: WHENCE AND WHITHER? 














"AN ENJOYABLE 


And Why They 
Wander 


. AMERICA’S standing army were 

doubled it would still fall short 
of the size of the nation’s transient 
population. 

Three hundred thousand of these 
individuals, almost as many as are 
enrolled in the CCC, are scattered 
over the face of the country in 
scores of urban bureaus and camps 


providing one of the most unique | 


cross-patchwork scenes in the con- 
temporary relief pattern. 
Where do they come from? What 


States are the most popular with | 


the so-called “floaters”? How many 
transients from one State are re- 
ceiving relief in other States? 

Where the needy tra&sients are 
and where they come from is fully 
answered in the last quarterly cen- 
sus taken by the FERA 


TRANSIENTS’ DISTRIBUTION 

Alabama presents a typical view 
of the situation. With 7,023 indi- 
viduals receiving transient relief in 
that State, there were at the same 
time 6,048 individuals who, start- 
ing their search for work trom Ala- 
bama, were receiving reiief either in 
other States or in other places in 
Alabama than their home towns. 

No Alabamans were on the rolls 
in Delaware, Maine, New Hampshire, 
South Dakota or Vermont. All other 
States had some, ranging from one 
in North Dakota to 738 in Louisi- 
ana and 655 in Ohio. 

While there were 734 lennesseeans 
—more than from any other State— 
receiving transient rellef in Ala- 
bama, there were at the same time 
622 Alabamans in Tennessee tran- 
sient relief bureaus. 

California is the Winter haven for 
thousands of transients. On last 
New Year’s Day there were almost 
35,000 enjoying its temperate cli- 
mate. However, at the same time 
there were 2,361 of California-born 
transients centered in the icy re- 
gions of Michigan, Oregon and 
Washington. 

Florida recently complained that 
it was 
mecca . rdes cf transients. 
FERA's census revealed that while 
there were more than 8,000 of Amer- 


ica’s “drifters” in that State, there ' 

















CAMPS LIKE THESE HOUSE 300,000 WANDERERS 
Rolling stones gather no moss but America’s “roamers” can always have “three squares” a day and lodging at 
any one of scores of Federal transient camps. The one pictured is located at Phoeniz, Ariz. 














f being the Winter | 


were more than 4,000 of Florida’s 
native sons ‘and daughters scat- 
tered in almost every other State of 
the Union. 

Vermont is the only State not 
having a transient program. How- 
ever, hundreds hailing from Ver- 
mont were quartered in relief bu- 
reaus throughout the country. 

New York is one of the States 
which showed interesting near-bal- 
ancing of figures. There were 19,441 


persons receiving transient relief in | 


the State, while 19,003 native New 


Yorkers were receiving relief in | 


other States. Reports further 
showed that many thousands of the 
transients receiving aid in the vari- 
ous New York transient bureaus 


gave other New York State commu- | 


nities as their place of origin. 


Arizona presents the most curi- | 


ous selection. Thousands of tran- 
sients are quartered in relief bu- 


reaus, but not a single individual is | 
Most of the | 


a native inhabitant. 
transients born in Arizona seem to 
have forsaken their birthplace for 
the virtues or rigors of some other 
State. 


VISITORS EXCEED RUNAWAYS 


Of the more than 3,800 native 
Louisianans “booming” their way 
from State to State, not more than 


399 have elected to stay within the | 


borders of their own State. How- 
ever, Louisiana’s transient bureaus 


are serving almost 9,500 individuals | 


from all parts ef the country. 
Occupational characteristics sur- 


veys made by FERA reveal that the 


majority of transients are eager for 


work, that their ranks contain large | 


numbers of skilled and semi-skilled 


| workers and that their roving atti- 


tude springs from no “hobo” atti- 
tude but from a purely economic 
necessity. 

It has been intimated by officials 


on numerous occasions that the 


advent of the work-relief program 


and the enlarging of the CCC pro- 


gram will put an end to the tran- 
sient problem 








There is no other drink like 
DRAMBUIE, the Liqueur of 
Kings. One of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie’s retainers invented 
it about 1745—and it has been 
made by the same Scottish 
family ever since. 


Compounded on a base of 


rare 15-year-old Scots whisky 
..-Magically pungent as 
Highland honey, and more 
smoothly powerful than you 
would dream... DRAMBUIE 
is Britain’s favorite liqueur. 
Men like it as much as 
women: its aromatic richness 
never cloys. Serve it yourself 
... after dinner... tonight! 





At the better stores, clubs, hotels—the famous brands 
presented by McKesson exemplify the highest stand- 
ards of Quality. McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New York. 








COMBINATION! 
KRE-MEL FOR 

~ DESSERT AND THEN 
MY EVENING 


ee 





Siiaes no tastier nor more wholesome dessert than 
Kre-Mel — regardless of price. This is true no matter what 
your taste may be for cigars....Some say the popularity of 
Kre-Mel is due to its palate-tickling flavor. Others prefer it 
for its rich Dextrose content—the form 
of food energy so necessary for good 
health and general vigor. ... Why not 
tear out this advertisement and give 
it to the Mrs.—as a reminder to have 


Kre-Mel for dessert soon—very soon! 


CHOCOLATE 
VANILLIN 
CARAMEL 
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“Sure, enjoy yourself,” 
said Jim. “It's a ding 
good cigarette.” 




















I was working way late at the 
office one night and ran out of cigarettes. 
When Jim the watchman came through 
I tackled him for a smoke. 


‘Sure,”’ says Jim, and he handed over 
a pack of Chesterfields. "Go ahead, Mr. 
Kent, take three or four.” 

Jim said he’d smoked a lot of cigarettes 
in his time, but he’d put Chesterfield up 
in front of any of ’em when it came to 
laste. 

»+.“and they ain’t a bit strong either,” 
is the way Jim put it. 

That was the first Chesterfield I ever 
smoked. And I’m right there with him, 
too, when he says it’s a ding good cigarette. 


Qu the ai. — 


MONDAY WEDNESDAY SATURDAY 

LUCREZIA LILY RICHARD 
BORI PONS BONELLI 
KOSTELANETZ ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 


9 P. M. (E. s. T.) —COLUMBIA NETWORK 
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Hause of Representatives 


Passes Bonus Bill, Cotton Measure 
And Appropriation Bill 


A TWO billion dollar soldiers’ bonus program 
“has been turned over to the Senate by the 
House. 

An old-fashioned debate occupied the House 
all the week, with oratory, fireworks, laughter, 
constant rapping for order, and with heads of 
the American Legion for the Vinson bill, and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars for the Patman bill, in 
the sparsely filled galleries. 

The climax came Friday, after the House 
Thursday substituted the Patman bill for the 
Vinson bill which the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee had favorably reported. The House Friday 
ratified this choice by the close vote of 207 to 204. 

Then the House, all set for paying off the 
bonus, passed the Patman bill by a vote of 318 
to 90 and laid the bill on the Senate’s doorstep. 

The Patman bill would immediately pay off 
the remaining $2,015,000,000 of the World War 
veterans’ adjusted certificates with United States 
notes, all legal tender, appropriated out of the 
Treasury and non-interest-bearing. The Vinson 
bill, also for immediate payment, does not specify 
how. 


FOUR-DEPARTMENT ACT 


Monday.—House approved conference report 
appropriating $98,500,000 for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce and Labor. President 
signed it Friday. Rules Committee reported spe- 
cial rule to consider the Vinson soldiers bonus 
bill, with opportunity to offer the Patman bill 
and one other proposal as a substitute. Then the 
House stepped into the cotton belt and spent the 
day amending the Doxey bill to exempt the small 
sharecroppers from the tax under the Bankhead 
cotton control law. 


COTTON MEASURE PASSED 


Tuesday.—House passed the Doxey bill and 
sent it to the Senate, where the sponsor of the 
original‘act, Senator Bankhead (Dem.), of Ala- 
bama, is a member. Then began the four-day 
fight on the bonus. 

The Committee on Merchant Marine heard 
Karl Crowley, Solicitor of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment, advocate the setting up of a new Federal 





—Underwood Candid Photo. 


“CANCEL SOVIET RECOGNITION” 


Representative Tinkham, of Massachusetts, 

who introduced a resolution calling for abro- 

gation of diplomatic relations with Russia, 

listens to the testimony of America’s Ambas- 
sador to Russia. 











administrative agency to government ship sub- 
sidies. 

Ways and Means Committee deferred action on 
economic security program until bonus question 
settled. 

Wednesday.—Bonus debate continued. Gov- 
ernor Eccles, of Federal Reserve Board, told the 
Banking and Currency Committee the new bank- 
ing bill would facilitate a unified system to stand 
up under future financial stress. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY LAW 


House adopted conference report on the $112,- 
000,000 first deficiency bill, rushing it to the 
White House with its $60,000,000 to finance the 
new seed and feed loan authorization act, and 
President later signed the bill. 

C. W. Kellogg, New York City, protested to 
Committee on Interstate Commerce that holding 
corporation bill would kill, not regulate, such 
corporations. 

Thursday.—In bonus bill debate House substi- 
tuted the Patman bill for the Vinson bill. Relief 
Administrator Hopkins asked Education Commit- 
tee to approve $30,000,000 bill for aid to education. 


BONUS BILL PASSES 


Friday.—Received President Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage favoring amendment of food and drug law. 

House ratified action of the committee of the 
whole by approving Patman bonus bill instead of 
the Vinson bill. After rejecting a compromise, it 
passed the Patman bill, 318 to 90. On final pas- 
sage there were 248 Democrats, 60 Republicans, 
7 Progressives, 3 Farmer Laborites for the Pat- 
man bill; 54 Democrats and 36 Republicans 
against it. 

Rules Committee reported rules to take up air 
mail bill Monday, war profiteering bill possibly 








REPRESENTATIVE GREENWAY 


To fortify themselves against the rigors of committee work, interviews with constituents and strenuous debate, the members of Congress seek energy 


THE HOUSE RESTAURANT 


CALORIES FOR CONGRESS 


in the Capitol Hill restaurants. 
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Bonus, Relief, wed the Deficit: Congress Speaks 


(CONGRESSIONAL billion-juggling 
“ became a two-ring performance 
the last week. While the Senate con- 
tinued exhibiting all angles of the 
most mammoth appropriation in 
world history — the $4,880,000,000 
Work-Relief bill—the House began 
bouncing the two-billion-dollar 
bonus about in lively fashion. 

The soldiers’ bonus show was the 
more animated of the two, for di- 
vided support of the Patman and 
Vinson bills produced sharp clashes 
(the Patman bill finally passed). 

MR. LEHLBACH (Rep.), of New- 
ark, N. J.: “This (Patman) bill * * * 
is the opening wedge of meeting 
Government obligations by print- 
ing-press money instead of money 
that has anything behind it of sub- 
stantial value.” 

MR. PATMAN (Dem.), of Texar- 
kana, Tex.: “Eight billion dollars in 
gold is sufficient to authorize the 
Government to issue $20,000,000,000 
in currency on a 40-per cent gold 
reserve basis. * * * We propose un- 
under my bill to issue $2,000,000,000 
* * * The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury can retire sufficient money is- 
sued to Federal Reserve and na- 
tional banks to prevent inflation.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN (Rep.), of Alle- 
gan, Mich.: “Is there a member of 
the House who does not realize that 
* * * following the road which we 
are traveling, we are going to end 
either in bankruptcy as a nation or 
we are going to have inflation? One 
or the other is coming * * * because 
the party’s promises were not kept; 
because the budget was not bal- 
anced; because no effort has been 
or is being made to balance it. That 
being true, is there any reason why 
any member should not now, as 
would an attorney in a case of bank- 
ruptcy, seek to save something for 
the deserving? * * * Why should we 
not reach out and, for the veterans, 
save something from the wreck?” 

Mr. FISH (Rep.), of Garrison, N. 
Y.: “The pretense that men can be 
enriched by either swelling the vol- 
ume of currency or issuing flat 
money is a delusion. * * * The Pat- 





man bill is * * * a gold brick 
for the veterans who have been used 
to promote a gigantic and ruinous 
inflationary scheme.” 


MR. O’NEAL (Dem.), of Louisville, 
Ky.: “Certainly the common sense 
of the veteran knows that the so- 
called ‘bonus’ cannot be paid out of 
air and that our country must raise 
the money or borrow it* * *. Asa 
loyal member of the veterans’ group 
I was sworn to support God and 
country. That meant country first, 
myself and other veterans second 
when there was a conflict. * * * I 
shall vote as I think every soldier 
would if he understood the true sit- 
uation—against both the Patman 
and Vinson bills.” 


MR. FOCHT (Rep.), of Lewisburg, 
Pa.: “Talk about inflation, talk 
about bonds, talk about fiscal mat- 
ters; these are not what the sol- 
diers and the people are thinking 
about. * * * What do people think 
of the man who will take the hazard 
of battle? * * * His fame and glory 
will shine across the pages of his- 
tory for all time, and we will shine 
with him only when we do justice 
to him.” 

MR. LORD (Rep.), of Afton, N. Y.: 
“The people of the country feel dif- 
ferent about this today than they 
have ever felt before * * * They see 
the conditions that exist; how 
money is being wasted for most 
every foolish thing in the world, so 
why not pay a debt that we owe and 
take men off relief? If we do not 
do it, someone is going to get cen- 
sured. © = 9” 


MR. STACK (Dem.), of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: “As a veteran belonging 
to several veterans organizations, I 
say to you that the average ex- 
service man is not so much inter- 
ested in what manner you will raise 
the money * * * but, as a loyal, red- 
blooded American citizen who did 
his bit in 1917-18 and who was will- 
ing to make the supreme sacrifice 
if necessary, he is interested in 
helping our beloved President in re- 


storing prosperitv. * * * He wants 


you * * * to defeat once and for 
all the great common enemy of 
Mr. Average Citizen—the great 
enemy of progress—our money 
changers and the _ international 
bankers. This you and I can do by 
enacting into law * * * the Patman 
bill.” 

MR. LUDLOW (Dem.) of Indian- 
apolis, Ind.: “What are the prac- 
tical aspects of this matter? If the 
House passes the Patman bill, the 
Senate will kill it * * * But suppose 
the Senate does let it go by. Then the 
President will shoot it to death with 
a double-barreled veto * * * One 
barrel will be aimed at the bonus 
and the other barrel at inflation. 
* * * If we pass the Vinson bill, we 
are providing the President with a 
one-barreled gun instead of a two- 
barreled gun to shoot it with.” 

x*ek 

S SENATE debate concentrated on 

attempts to cut down size of the 
$4,880,000,000 work-relief program, 
proponents of reduction indulged in 
gloomy forebodings about the re- 
sults of colossal spending, evoking 
a rebuke of their pessimism from 
the rosy-whiskered senior Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Lewis). 

SEN. SCHALL (Rep.), of Minne- 
sota: “This $4,000,000,000 subject to 
the allocation of the Executive to 
meet the ‘emergency of 1936’ * * * 
namely the Presidential election, 
may bring assured relief to the Ex- 
ecutive ‘allocator’. to the 6,000,000 
on Government payrolls, and to all 
the office-holding barnacles of the 
57 alphabetical varieties of Heinz’s 
pickle barrel—the bureaucracy of 
the New Deal. * * * One-half of 
that $4,000,000,000 * * * would meet 
the actual requirements. All the 
rest is pure political subsidy.” 

SEN. TYDINGS (Dem.), of Mary- 
land: “How long can we take 
money—two, three or four billion 
dollars a year—and appropriate it 
to a condition which, in my judg- 
ment, is permanent? * * * I think 
that the unemployment, situation is 
just as permanent as Gilbraltar.” 

SENATOR SCHALL: “The great- 


ginia: 
the pump’ * * * on borrowed money, 


est obstacle to recovery * * * is the 
growing threat of this leaning tower 
of Pisa, built of debts, doles and 
deficits, which now overhangs every 
constructive enterprise.” 


SENATOR BYRD (Dem.), of Vir- 
“After two years of ‘priming 


we are now asked to appropriate 
$5,000,000,000 for public works, to 
increase the debt of this country 20 
per cent in one year, and we are 
told that, if we do that, prosperity 
will return. * * * We are spending 
the money, mortgaging the future 
of our children and grandchildren 
* * * but no one in authority says 
anything about the taxes to pay the 
enormous burden. * * * We are 
spending $13,000 every minute, day 
and night, including Sundays, and 
$7,000 of that $13,000 is being added 
to the public debt for future gen- 
erations to pay.” 


SENATOR COPELAND (Dem.), of 
New York: “There is a provision for 
cemeteries. That will help us in the 
large cities. We can at least bury 
our dead.” 


SENATOR TYDINGS: “I hope we 
do not bury the Democratic Party 
in it, but it looks like we are get- 
ting ready to act as pall-bearers.” 


SENATOR LEWIS (Dem.) of Illi- 
nois: “In what way could you de- 
stroy the credit of the country more 
completely than can be done by 
holding up to the world everywhere, 
and America particularly, that we 
have no confidence in the measure 
sent in by the President, that we 
doubt its efficacy, that we feel it is 
an instrument of persecution to the 
people, and that its effect will be 
destructive of the whole credit of 
the country? * * * I take the posi- 
tion that while I regret we are to 
lay these taxes, none the less I ask 
my honorable friends in this great 
body in what other way “will we 
provide for the needy, preserve the 
country, save the Republic? * * * I 
am unable to agree that this is a 
great peril that we should stand and 
advertise before the world.” 
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Capitol 
F FAITH can remove mountains, 
maybe work-relief billions can, 
too. Anyhow, the junior Senator 

from Michigan has some ideas: 
SENATOR TYDINGS (Dem.), of 
Maryland: “The Senator from Col- 
orado (Mr. Costigan) the other day 
rose * * * and pleaded with my 
friend, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Glass) to allow him to insert 
in the joint resolution the trans- 
Rocky Mountain project. * * * 
Where is the effort to take care of 
the unemployed? We are not go- 
ing to get 110,000 people in the city 
of Baltimore now on the relief rolls 
to go out to the Rocky Mountains.” 
SENATOR VANDENBERG (Rep.) 
of Michigan: “I should like to give 
the Senator another example of a 
project to help the citizens of Bal- 
timore who are in distress. I un- 
derstand one 01 the projects is to 
build a shelter belt of trees 1,000 
miles long and 100 miles wide just 
this side of the Rocky Mountains 
in an arid belt where trees have 
never been able to grow because of 





Hill--Its More or Less Serious Side | 


“I have a very interesting sugges- 
tion from one gentleman who indi- 
cates that it would make more work 
and accomplish the result better if 
the Administration would ~remove 
the Rocky Mountains with pick and 
shovel and dump the soil ig the At- 
lantic Ocean, which would in turn 
raise the Atlantic to the level of 
the Pacific and do away with the 
necessity for the Panama Canal.” 

x*re 


‘yRATORY waxed floury in the 

House when members from 
wheat-producing States during con- 
sideration of the Agricultural Ap- 
propriation bill last week, professed 
to see another threat to wheat 
growers in the diet-suggesting ac- 
tivities of “autocrats cf the break- 
fast table” in the Bureau of Home 
Economics: 


MR. PIERCE (Dem.), of La- 
Grande, Oreg.: “We asked for the 
amendment for the purpose of curb- 
ing and preventing the Bureau of 
Home Economics from carrying on 
the use of 








Minneapolis, Minn.: “We seek to 
serve notice on the bureaucrats, 
male and female, in the Department 
of Agriculture that if they do not 
quit meddling with the food apti- 
tudes and appetities of the Ameri- 
can people, their salary checks will 
stop coming. It hits the would-be 
autocrats of the breakfast table, the 
dinner table, and the supper table 
in the only place wnere they are 
vulnerable. It threatens their meal 
ticket. * * * 


“Can a dietician tell me to eat 
spinach instead of bread without 
advocating a reduced consumption 
of wheat and an increased consump- 
tion of grass? 


“Spinsters instruct mothers how 
to raise babies; an 80-year-old wo- 
man gives advice to the lovelorn in 
half the newspapers in the country; 
and a group of women in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, whose 
knowledge of food was acquired 
principally at the table, presume to 
prepare menus for the American 
people.” 





South, listen to me. There was a 
time when 30 or 40 per cent of our 
children * * * were affected with 
pellagra. * * * The Department 
published a balanced diet to cure 
pellagra and it has disappeared from 
the children of our country. The 
same thing applied to rickets. * * * 
“The committee put into the pro- 
viso * * * sufficient language to stop 
any propaganda * * * but we made 
it clear * * * that the Department 
would have the right to publish the 
facts as developed by science of 
what constitutes balanced diets for 
men, women and children.” 
*~* * 
HE Junior Senator from Minne- 
sota seems to feel that the Ship 
of State is somewhat at sea: 
SENATOR SCHALL (Rep.), of 
Minnesota: “Mr. President, there 
has been a great deal of concern 
with reference to where the Admin- 
istration is going. Some have lik- 





ened it to the voyage of Columbus 
in that he did not know where he 
was going, did not know where he 
was when he got there. and did not 


United States Senate 


Work Relief Debate; Hearings on 
The Future of the NRA 


<TRICT party alignments used to be the rule 
in Congress but they have been scarce since 
the New Deal began. 

The $4,880,000,000 work relief program, still 
throbbing its way through the Senate, is an ex- 
ample. Majority and minority Senators join 
hands across the dividing aisle irrespective of 
leadership. 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, is piloting 
this administration program as Chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. But he has 
frankly told the Senate the States ought to look 
after their own problems and not depend on 
enormous Federal outlays. He has voted as he 
felt. 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland opposes 
the whole program as pork-barrel legislation. 


‘ 
CLOTURE THREAT 

While Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
was in the midst of an inflation speech, Majority 
Leader Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, threatened 
a cloture rule to curtail debate. 

The Senate spent practically all its six-day 
week on work relief. It confirmed the new So- 
licitor General, Stanley Reed, and others. Chair- 
man Harrison, of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance, announced Friday the committee may 
consider half a dozen proposals, including pos- 
sibly the Vinson bill, as substitutes for the Pat- 
man bill when the bonus is taken up. 


Monday.—Renewed work relief discussion. Sen- 
ator Adams of Colorado tried unsuccessfully to 
cut the total by two billion dollars. 


Tuesday.—Defeated proposal to reduce total of 
work relief to two billions. Passed first defici- 
ency appropriation bill. S. Clay Williams de- 
fended NRA in Finance Committee. John L. 
Lewis in Committee on Labor criticized Donald 
Richberg in a hearing on the Wagner labor dis- 
putes bill. 


CHANGES IN BILL 
Wednesday.—Work-relief discussion resumed. 
Amendments adopted included: By Senator 














—Wide World. 

THE CHIEF’S VIEWS ON BONUS 
After talking with President Roosevelt on the 
veterans’ bills in Congress, Senator Bulkley 

predicts a veto of the Patman measure. 





Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, that reclamation and 
rivers and harbors projects in the bill be under 
the permanent government agencies; by Ma- 
jority Leader Robinson, so-called master plumb- 
ers amendment, that all mechanical sanitary 
works that have to conform to health require- 
ments be let by contract to lowest bidders; by 
Senator Hayden (Dem.), of Arizona, that high- 
way money in the program be handled by state 
highway departments as are other Federal-aid 
highway funds; by Senator Cutting (Rep.), of 
New Mexico, stipulating that $40,000,000 be ear- 
marked to keep public schools open the rest of 
the school year. 

Interstate Commerce Committee began con- 
sidering whether to investigate the financial 
structure of railroads. Clarence Darrow, before 
Finance Committee, favored abolishing NRA. Ap- 
proved conference report on first deficiency bill. 


Thursday.—Renewed consideration of work re- 
lief. Rejected La Follette amendment to raise 
program total to ten billion dollars. Defeated 
Borah amendment to reinstate anti-trust laws in 
NRA. 


CCC CONTINUED 


Adopted Walsh amendment to continue CCC 
two years and Steiwer amendment to make pur- 
chases under work relief program subject to the 
“pbuy-American’ provisions of existing law. Sen- 
ator Glass told the Senate “there is nothing 
comparable to the tyranny practiced on the peo- 
ple under NRA.” 

Senator Harrison announced Senate will take 
up the pink slip publicity provision of the in- 
come tax law Monday. Before Finance Commit- 
tee Sidney Hillman defended NRA. 

Friday.—Work relief continued. Senator Thom- 
as spent most of day on inflation amendment. 
As President’s message was read asking legisla- 
tion to strengthen the pure food and drug law, 
Commerce Committee reported a revised Cope- 
land bill for that purpose. 


Saturday.—Continued work relief considera- 





Wednesday. McSwain frontier air defense bill aridity. One of the purposes is to propaganda against 
approved by Military Affairs subcommittee. create moisture through the plant- wheat and wheat products. * * *” MR. BUCHANAN (Dem.), of Bren- know where he had been when he tion. 
Saturday.—No session ing of a shelter belt. MR. CHRISTIANSON (Rep.), of ham, Tex.: “You Members from the _ returned.” Frep A. EMERY 
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THE RECORD OF CONGRESS: 
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PFoODIGIous programs supple- 

menting the unprecedented New 
Dea! legislation of the last Congress 
greeted the new Congress when it 
met in January. 

Since then almost three months 
have gone by, or about half of the 
working time of an ordinary session 
of Congress. But the mill-wheels 
at the Capitol have been grinding 
Slowly with a grist of only a few en- 
--tments. Many Administ~-tion 
measures on the legislative program 
are still in the making. 


When the present session began | 


the majority leaderships assured the 
country there would be no “running 
wild” at this session and at the same 
time outstanding plans, more or 
less in the nature of a must pro- 
gram, were outlined by both the 
President and the Congress leader- 
Ship. 

President Roosevelt on January 4 
advised Congress that, besides 
economic security and work relief, 
Subjects “that lie immediately before 
us” -included consolidation of Fed- 
eral regulatory administration over 
all forms of transportation, crime 
prevention, NRA renewal, abolition 


of “evil features” of public utility | 


holding corporations, tapering off 
the Government’s emergency credit 


activities, “improvement in our tax- | 


ation forms and methods” and agri- 
cultural adjustment. 

Speaker Bryns of the House, after 
White Hous~- conferences, an- 
nounced January 8 a legislative 
program that included the Admin- 
istration security program, new 
leases of life for NRA and RFC, in- 
creased authority to HOLC and 
FCA, work relief, reenactment of 
some tax legislation. 





“NOW SHOWING’ 





N the world’s greatest auditorium (3 

squares from Hotel Dennis) are being 
held this season a series of fascinating 
and spectaclar events, including ice and 
»quatic carnivals and the most elaborate 
horse show ever staged indoors—May 
15-18. 
Here at The Dennis a full entertainment 
rogram is carried through the. Spring, 
culminating in the Annual Easter Fes- 
ival 


Now is the time to plan that much- 
needed, thrilling visit to Atlantic City 


"HOTEL DENNIS 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Walter J: Buzby, Inc. 
Write today for new, illastrated booklet. 


On the Bea Hi 
3 sas. from Union Term. & Auditorium 
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Measures for Relief, Security, Banking 


Reform, and Holding Company Control 
Caught in Legislative Jam 





Now comes word from Congress 
leadership that “must” legislation 
is work relief, NRA renewal, eco- 
nomic security, holding company leg- 
islation, coordination of transpor- 
tation under the ICC, new banking 
law, ship subsidy and increased loan 


power to HOLC. 


LAWS SO FAR ENACTED 

Out of the fanflare of these au- 
thoritative programs comes 
situation in Congress: 

The laws so far enacted, besides 
bridge bills and minor District of 
Columbia legislation, are: 

R. F. C. Extended two years. 

Baby Bond Act. Congress 
amended the Second Liberty Loan 
Bond Act so as to boost the Gov- 
ernment’s borrowing power to a 
maximum of $45,000,000,000 of 
Treasury obligations outstanding at 
any one time. 

Oil. Springing to the aid of the 
Federal Oil Administration which 
had met with an adverse decision in 
the Supreme Court, Congress en- 
acted a revised law to regulate pe- 
troleum and its products in inter- 
state commerce so to give Federal 
traffic in 


ae 
as 


control over interstate 
contraband or “hot” oil. 

All these were Administrative 
measures. 


Farm Crop Aid. Act authorizes 
$60,000,000 for loans in 1935 for fal- 
lowing, production and harvesting 
of crops and feed for livestock. 
This was not an Administrative 
measure. The money is appropriated 
in the First Deficiency Appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 6644). Now law. 

Air Mail. Congress postponed the 
effective date of restrictions on air 
mail contracts until April 1, 1935, 
pending a permanent aviation pol- 
icy. 


Appropriations. The $77,267,000 
Independent Offices appropriation 
bill was enacted. Congress also 


sent the President the $903,225,000 
bill to carry on the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce and Labor 


next year. Other. annual supply 
bills are in various stages of 
progress. 


Public Resolution No. 3 appropri- 
ated a million and a half dollars to 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, the Security and Exchanges 
Commission and the National Medi- 
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MARTIN'Sg 
V.V.O. 


SCOTCH 
Have you tried it? 


Throughout the British Empire, 
MARTIN’S V.V.O. has been famous 
for years. The rich pot-still whiskies 
that Martin of Leith starts with— 
the 10 years’ aging for every drop 
—the skill with which these whis- 
kies are combined—al/ help to ex- 
plain why /Yet—imported and dis- 
tributed by McKesson & Robbins 
—this true Liqueur Scotch costs 


you no more! 











IMPORTED AND DISTRIBUTED BY MCKESSON 





At the better stores, clubs, hotels—the famous brands presented 
by McKesson exemplify the highest standards of Quality. 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New York. 
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ation Commission for salaries and 
expenses. It also gave the FCC 
$750,000 to investigate the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company 
and its affiliates. 


ON THE PENDING LIST 


Other major legislation, Admin- 
istration major proposals and 
others, are lagging in Congress. On 
the pending list are: 

Work Relief. The Administra- 
tion’s $4,880,000,000 work relief pro- 
gram (H. J. Res. 117) passed by the 
House Jan. 24 in the Administra- 
tion’s language, and since then in 
the Senate with various changes, has 
still to be adjusted in conference 
and both Houses will have again to 
pass on the measure, approving or 
disapproving the conference report. 
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President Roosevelt in his message 
Jan. 4 declared the Federal Gov- 
ernment “must and shall quit this 
business of relief.” The resolution 
approved by the Administration as 
it passed the House allocated to di- 
rect relief the $880,000,000 in the to- 
tal of $4,880,000,000. 

Economic Security. 
age pensions and unemployment in- 
surance. President Roosevelt re- 
ferred to it in his annual message 
Jan. 4 and again in a special message 
Jan. 17. It is still without action 
by either House. 

Banking. The Administration rec- 
ommended a new banking measure 
for a more centralized control by the 
Federal Reserve Board. The bank- 
ing and currency committees 
both Houses have held hearings but 
no further action yet 

Holding Corporations. Federal! 
control of public utility holding cor- 
porations, advocated by the Presi- 
dent, is embodied in Administration 
bills, H. R. 5423 and S. 1725. This 
program has not been acted upon in 
either the House or Senate commit- 


Involves old- , 


of | 





NEW DEAL BILLS LAGGING 








tees, though the House has held 
hearings. 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 
HOLC has about exhausted its orig- 
inal $3,000,000,000 fund for loans to 
distressed home owners. The House 


on March 11, with only two dissent-. 


ing votes, authorized an additional 
$1,750,000,000 to HOLC but there is 
no further action. 

Soldier Bonus. This is not an 
Administration measure. Involves 
approximately two billions of dol- 
lars according to House leaders. 
House passed Patman bill and sent 
it to Senate. 

PWA extension. Provided for in 
Senate amendment to the pending 
work relief bill. 

NRA renewal. Senate Committee 
on Finance considering; no action 


yet. Committee also having hear- 
ings in investigation of NRA or- 
dered by Senate. 

FCA. Increased authority, no 
further action except Seed Loan 
Act. 

AAA, Agricultural adjustment 
amendments. No final action. 














Transportation coordination. No 
action in either House. 
Crime prevention. No action. 
Taxation. No plans announced. 
Ship subsidy. President Roosevelt 
submitted recommendations for up- 
building of merchant marine. House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 


Fisheries has held hearings; no 
further action. 
Income Tax publicity. House 


passed bill to repeal pink slip pub- 
licity provision of the income tax 
law. Senate may consider Monday. 


Pure food and drug law revision. 
President believes there should be 
“teeth in pure food and drug legis- 
lation”. President in message asked 
legislation this session. Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce noiding hear- 
ings and Chairman Copeland has a 
revised bill. 


Railroads. Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce is considering 
what to do about investigating rail- 
road receiverships and reorganiza- 
tions. 


30-hour week work bill. Not an 


| 
| 
| 











Administration measure. Favored 
by American Federation of Labor. 
Reported to Senate; House Commite 
tee on Labor waiting action by Sene 
ate. 


Bondholders reorganization. House 
special committee is investigating 
alleged abuses; inquiry begun in 
last Congress; no final action. 


Anti-lynehing. Costigan-Wagner 
bill reported to Senate; no further 
action. 


War profits. Senate Committee 
investigation of munitions industry 
in progress. House Committee on 
Military Affairs reported an anti- 
war profiteering bill that would 
make it a violation of law to buy, 
sell or contract for anything at a 
higher price during war than when 
war is proclaimed. House may act 
this week. 

Motor regulation. Bus and truck 
regulation; no action. 

Regulation of commodity futures 
exchanges; Bill (H. R. 6772) reported 
to the House March 18; no further 
action. 
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Your business 


requires it he Your own common sense 


tells you it’s the thing to do. 


OU can ride all day on the Chesapeake and Ohio’s 
genuinely air-conditioned trains . . . and all 
night... yet feel ready for a good, brisk, profita- 


ble day’s business the moment you arrive. 


Make Your Trips To WASHINGTON On 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


THE SPORTSMAN @ THE F.F.V. 


THE FINEST FLEET OF AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS IN THE WORLD 


no dirt, no cinders, no drafts, no stuffiness. 
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on the Chesapeake and Ohio. 
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Work-relief bill hurdles toward goal. 
* * * 


Hopes diminish for social security pro- 


Tam. 
&g ‘ * 7 * 


“Relief brickbats” fly between Washing- 
ton-Ohio. 
~ x * 


Added compensation for veterans’ widows. 
x x * 


Uncle Sam's “microbe hunters” at work 
> 7 * 


ERCHED on a steam-roller, the work-relief 
bill last week almost arrived at its goal— 
passage by the enate. 

Every day saw another obstacle removed. Fall- 
ing before the drive were efforts by Senators 
Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, and Adams (Dem.), of 
Colorado, to slash the history-making outlay of 
nearly $5,000,000,000. 

Administration supporters also beat down the 
propoagl of Senator La Follette (Prog.), of Wis- 
consin, to double the work-relief appropriation. 

Thus everything but one major hurdle was 
cleared, of those remaining in the path of the 
measure. That hurdle was the proposal of Sen- 
ator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, to pay the 
bill with inflated money. 


Relief Bill Battle 


Senators in Rapid-fire 
Over Effects of Measure 


Dispute 


VYAcant seats in the Senate galleries coincided 

with Senator Long’s absence. Without re- 
course to lengthy harangue, Senators, pro and 
con, drove their points home with machine-gun 
action. 

A small but stalwart band of conservative 
Democrats fought every inch of the way. De- 
liberate obstruction? Not quite, for corridor 
opinion would have it that their criticism came 
from sincere beliefs as to what form of relief 
was best suited to the nation’s needs. 

As “bill manager,” Senator Glass (Dem.), of 
Virginia, had been placed in the uncomfortable 
position of managing the President's measure 
while at the same time firmly convinced that a 
$4,880,000,000 appropriation was a serious threat 
to the nation’s credit. Last week the wiry Vir- 
ginian indorsed the Adams-Byrd slash cam- 
paign, declaring: 

“I’m perfectly content to stand on my predic- 
diction that if this tremendous appropriation is 
made, it is going to impair the credit of the 
United States, with all its insidious conse- 
quences.” 

Bearing the brunt of the Administration's de- 
fense, Senate leaders use as their theme: “If 
there is to be relief, let there be complete relief.” 


Lagging Social Security 


Efforts to Salvage Age Insurance 
As Bill is Delayed in House 


UT if hopes have been revived for early pas- 
sage of the work-relief bill, they are dimin- 
ishing daily for any action on the social security 
bill. Consfusion, apathy, and the legislative jam 
are in the main responsible. 
The situation now has reached the point where 
the House Ways and Means Committee will de- 
fer final action on the bill until such time as 
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ECONOMIC SANCTION—Force used by nation 
or nations to compel obedience to international 
law or procedure. Consists of isolating economi- 
cally the recalcitrant by cutting off trade, finan- 
cial, and personal relations with it and its na- 
tionals. A weapon provided for in the Covenant 
of the League. Press reports Italy may suggest 
economic sanctions against Germany because of 
its scrapping of the Versailles pact. 

ca * on 


DEFICIENCY BILL—Measure authorizing ap- 
propriations for Government departments to 
cover expenditures which could not be foreseen 
when original appropriation was made. Such 
items as claims, judgments, damages, and other 
matters are covered in this supplemental esti- 
mate. First Deficiency Bill of this session has 
just passed the Senate and been sent to con- 
ference between the two Houses, 


* * * 


BANKHEAD ACT—Allots to cotton growers 
amount of product which they may grow, to keep 
production under control. House has just voted 
to exempt growers of three bales or less from 
restrictions of Bankhead Act. 


* * * 


NUISANCE TAXES—Popular term applied to 
excise tax which are enacted only for a given 
time, and expire unless reenacted by Congress. 
Some of the present “nuisance taxes” are those 
on: conveyances, lubricating oil, brewer’s wort, 
gasoline, phonographs, refrigerators, jewelry, etc. 
Present nuisance levies automatically lapse on 
June 30 unless reenacted. 


* * * 


THE GOLD BLOC—Nations which are still able 
to maintain the gold standard for their currency. 
With Belgium’s establishment of restrictions on 
foreign exchange and movement of the metal, 
France and The Netherlands remain as the two 
principal nations of the gold bloc. 
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News of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Food and 


| + + 


Health— What the Relief Agencies Are Doing + 
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Bacteriologist Huston 


Artist Demonet 


Technician Turner 


Microbe Hunter Evans 
—Underwood & Underwood Photos 


FACING DEATH TO PRESERVE HEALTH 


Breeding, raising and studying some of the most virulent disease germs is a daily task of many members of the United States Public Health Service. 


Diphtheria, anthraz, cholera, typhoid, typhus, undulant fever—it’s all in the line of duty. See Col. 5. 











the bonus wrangle is over, and where the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, torn between social se- 
curity and the NRA investigation, has decided on 
precedence for the latter. 

Stronger than any other move is the effort to 
divorce the old-age pension measure, which pro- 
vides assistance to indigent persons over 65 years 
of age, from the President’s social security pro- 
gram. Enactment of this measure is held pos- 
sible at this session. 


JOB INSURANCE 

Efforts by Senators and Representatives to sal- 
vage the old-age pension measure from the om- 
nibus bill have in no small degree been deter- 
mined by the daily flood of mail from their con- 
stituents and the support recently given by the 
House Labor Committee to the “left wing” sup- 
ported Lundeen unemployment insurance bill. 
This would provide each unemployed person with 
not less than $10 a week, plus $3 a week for each 
dependent. ne 

Passage of the old-age pension measure, it is 
felt, would reduce the uncertainty in the minds 
of the public as to whether Congress intends to 
do anything about social security. 

However, the Committee on Economic Security, 
supported by the President, is set in its efforts to 
have the complete program enacted. 

But suppose Congress agreed. Then what? So- 
cial workers have long been alarmed. 


STATE ACTION DELAYED 


Their reason is obvious. Delay in enacting the 
Federal social security measure has been reflected 
in the State legislatures. The States are tied in 
their efforts to pass complementary legislation 





—Wide World 


“A BOON TO CHILDREN” 
The Social Security bill, says Katherine Len- 
root, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, is “the 
most forward-looking legislation for child 
welfare.” 





until they have before them a Federal measure 
which they can duplicate in their own State leg- 
islation. y 

The fly in the ointment, according to social 
workers, lies in the fact that 20 of the 44 State 
legislatures which met January 1 already have 
adjourned. Others soon will be closing legisla- 
tive shop. Many of the State legislatures, unless 
called into special session, will be absent from 
their capitals for two years. 

Social workers have banded together. The 
question now is whether they can overcome the 
sentiments of Congress to delay action on the 
program. 

Another point mentioned by several members 
of Congress is that the bill is too complex. Others 
sincerely believe it to be too ambitious. But the 
majority are of the opinion that old-age pensions 
should and must be enacted. 





Relief for Children 


Miss Lenroot Views Security Bill 
As Boon to Child Health 


'TMUCKED away in social security hearings is an 
estimate that there are 8,000,000 children 
under the age of 16 years in families receiving 
relief, and that nearly one-tenth of these chil- 
dren—between 700,000 and 800,000—are in fam- 
ilies of widowed, deserted, or divorced mothers. 
Last week, Miss Katherine Lenroot, Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau, over a radio network, de- 


‘scribed the security bill as*the*only hope of these 


millions to achieve child Health standards. 

The bill, which contains special provisions for 
child security, Miss Lenroot declared, constitutes 
“the most forward-looking legislation for child 
welfare ever given serious consideration by Con- 
gress.” 


Cereals and Diets 


Controversy Over Recommenda- 
tions of Home Economics Bureau 


OUND and fury continue over a “rider” to the 
Agriculture Department appropriation bill. It 
would prevent the Bureau of Home Economics 
from sending out publications which, millers and 
bakers argue, discourage the use of wheat. 

Suggested diets for the lower income group 
prepared by Federal dieticians, according to Rep- 
resentative Hope (Dem.), of Kansas, provide for 
“the use of smaller proportions of cereals and 
wheat flour than the average consumption in 
this country today.” 

However, the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation views the “rider” as a blow to the con- 
sumer. Last week the association unlimbered its 
guns and trained them on members of Congress 
from wheat-growing States who vigorously sup- 
ported the “rider”. Said the association: 

“In a pellagra-ridden section of the South, for 
example, it would be impossible for a Govern- 
ment employe to advocate a diet that would wipe 
out pellagra, since this would inevitably involve 
reduced consumption of certain foods, wholesome 
in themselves, harmful in the sense that when 
eaten in the wrong proportions they crowd out 
other foods necessary for health.” 


‘The Battle of Ohio’ 


Gov. Davey and Mr. Hopkins of 
FERA Clash Over Relief Adminis- 
tration 


HURILING between Washington and Columbus 
last week went “relief brickbats” of almost 
unprecedented force. 

Just before charges and countercharges on 
the Ohio relief situation made the nation sit up 
and wonder, Relief Administrator Hopkins was 
asked at a press conference what developments 
had taken place between the FERA and Gover- 
nor Davey. 

His characteristic shrug and cigarette puff 
came before reporters were told that little action 
had taken place. However, the President at the 
same time was studying evidence gathered by 
FERA’S own corps of investigators. 

Two days later he directed Administrator Hop- 
kins to assume control of the Ohio relief situa- 
tion. Said the President: 

“I have examined the evidence concerning cor- 
rupt political interference with relief in the 
State of Ohio. Such interference can not be 
tolerated for a moment. I wish you to pursue 
these investigations diligently and let the chips 
fall where they may. 

“This administration will not permit the relief 
population of Ohio to become the innocent vic- 


With machine-like precision, FERA officials 
moved into Ohio and took over control. Crimi- 
nal prosecutions were in the air. Striking back, 
Governor Davey swore out a warrant against 
Administrator Hopkins charging criminal libel, 
dared the FERA head to come to Ohio, and called 
a special meeting of the State legislature to pass 
on his actions. 

Back of these moves are significant issues. 
Paramount is the safeguarding of relief expen- 
ditures. Millions are turned over to the States 
for distribution every month. 

Where does the responsibility lie—with the 
Federal Government or with the States? It is 
a far cry from the FERA in Washington to some 
of the local agencies which dispense relief in 
the States. 

Several officials seem to think that the ques- 
tion of authority is not clearly enough defined. 
Action on this front, it is intimated. may be 
started in the near future. 

Whatever the outcome of this situation may 
be, the needy are assured by Washington officials 
“they will be cared for as before.” 


Aid for Veterans’ Widows 


President Grants Larger Annuities 
To Families of Soldier Dead 


FROM the White House last week came four 

executive orders amending regulations so as 
to give $1,800,000 more annually to widows and 
children of veterans. 

Reason for the move, as advanced by one Vet- 
erans’ Administration official, was the growing 
recognition that widows and children of de- 
ceased veterans were receiving less compensation 





—Wide World 
MORE MONEY FOR WIDOWS 
General Frank T. Hines, Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, is distributing $1,800,000 more 
to children and wives of deceased war vet- 
erans who saw service, under a Presidential 
order. 











than wives and children of veterans who escaped 
the furnace of war. 

The Executive Orders involved war-time and 
peace-time service-connected cases. 

As to war-time cases, stated Brig. Gen. Hines, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, widows 50 
to 65 years of age will receive an increase of $5 
a month and those over 65 an increase of $10 a 
month. Widows previously have received $30 a 
month. 

The amounts for children were increased, with 
a provision for a higher rate for children over 10 
years of age. 








Microbe Hunters 


Heroes of Health Service Risk, and 
some Lose, Lives in War on Dis- 
ease 


6¢] JNSUNG heroes” of the nation are Uncle 
Sam’s microbe hunters. 

Their’s is a ceaseless struggle against disease. 
The snares laid by Death in their path take any 
number of forms; a slip of a hypodermic needle, 
an infection while inoculating animals with viru- 
lent human cultures, a smashed test tube filled 
with deadly germs and another Federal scientist 
drops from sight. 

Medals and rewards for services are almost 
unknown. Publicity is shunned. Many of the 
workers have contracted diseases in their experi- 
ments, recovered and continued their research 
knowing full well that at any moment they 
might suffer a fatal relapse. 

Years ago a cool-eyed squad of 21 Army volun- 
teers substituted the germ of yellow fever for 
rifles. That was front page news. But for the 
drama, the everyday battles waged by United 
States Public Health Service, scientists, one has 
to dig deep in the official files of Government. 

Twice stricken with two violent diseases, Dr. 
Edward Francis is still at work on valuable ex- 
periments. He was first attacked by “rabbit 
fever” or tularaemia. Originally this disease was 
centered among butchers handling rabbits. Later 
it spread to the general public. Dr. Francis re- 
covered. Research was successful. The “rabbit 
fever” mystery was solved. In the meantime, 
one laboratory worker died and 22 experimenters 
recovered after having been stricken with the 
disease. 


BRAVE MEN AND WOMEN TOO 


Sometime later, Dr. Francis was again brought 
low by another mysterious disease. While work- 
ing on the deadly Malta or undulent fever, the 
germ entered his body. He did not die, but be- 
hind him stands the shadow of uncertainty. 
Undulent fever may strike years later without a 
moment’s warning. 

Not so fortunate as Dr. Francis was Senior 
Bacteriologist Alice Evans. A pioneer in the 
search for the undulent fever cure, it was her 
research which disclosed that cattle transmitted 
the germ to human beings. 

However, she paid a high price for her dis- 
covery. Stricken in 1923, official files reveal she 
is a chronic sufferer from the disease. 

When “parrot fever” or psittcosis first 
alarmed the nation some years ago, eleven 
Health Service scientists contracted it. One died. 
of the Health Service risked their lives in the 
study of this fever and lost them. 


RISKING THEIR SANITY 


Deliberately, Dr. J. P. Leake and several other 
physicians of the Health Service tried their best 
to contract sleeping sickness during the St. Louis 
epidemic. 

In this case, much more than their lives were 
at stake. In many cases, the price paid for re- 
covery from sleeping sickness is a permanently 
impaired mind. In this case, the scientists were 
fortunate. It was later found that bites from 
infected mosquitoes did not transmit the 
disease. 

Twenty-our hours a day, Federal scientists 
gamble with their lives in working on the manu- 
facture of serum for Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever. High up in the mountains of Montana is 
a small camp, scrupulously guarded against the 
public, so dangerous is the disease. Four officials 
lost their lives in the study of this disease. 


NO THOUGHT OF MARTYRDOM 


Yellow fever, typhoid, dysentery, smallpox, tu- 
berculosis, tularaemia, spotted fever, meningitis 
* * * these and many others have taken a heavy 
toll of Uncle Sam’s microbe hunters. However, 
for the most part, their drama is a personal one. 
They talk little of their achievements, content 
to state their results in a scientific fashion 
method in medical journals. Every year finds 
faces gone * * * but new ones always enter the 
breach. 
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Q. Has any organization compiled figures 
which would give the cost of emergency relief in 
toto and per case in July, 1933, and now? 

A. Recent figures released by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board indicate that the 
monthly total obligations for emergency relief 
during July, 1933, amounted $60,155,874 and $15.49 
per case; in December, 1934, the total amount 
paid out for this purpose was $170,502,799 and 
per case slightly over $34. 


~ ~ * 
Q. Is the Tennessee Valley Associated Coopera- 
tives incorporated under the laws of Delaware? 
A. Under the laws of Tennessee. 


* * * 


Q. Where can information be obtained in re- 
gard to Government homestead projects? 

A. Division of Subsistonce Homesteads, De- 
partment of Interior, Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


Q. How many States have prevailing wage rate 
laws? 

A. According to information given out by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, about 23 States have 
prevailing wage rate provisions in their statutes. 
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New York Bars Breach of Promise 
Suits—Pay of Farm Labor— | 
Banking State Funds 





ET-BACK to a feminine pre- 
rogative of making the man 


pay. 


* 7 . 


Farm opposition to high wages. 
. . . 

Writing social justice into laws. 
. ° . 


Abbreviation of railway trains. 
. * .* 

Better returns sought for State 

deposits. 
. . * 

MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD afford- 

ing easy money to many women 
and lawyers has been seriously un- 
dermined by a law enacted in New 
York and further menaced by a 
Similar measure pending in the Illi- 
nois legislature. 

This legislation, ostensibly recog- 
nizing a new standard of domestic 
relations and the need of adjusting 
the law to changed conditions, pro- 
hibits damage suits at law for 
breach of promise and alienation of 
affections. 

“This is a day when men come in- 
to their own,” commented the spon- 
sor for the measure in the New York 
legislature, State Senator John J. 
Naboe. “Now we are going to abol- 
ish this type of legalized blackmail.” 

The legal actions barred by the 
act include breach of promise, alien- 
ation of affections, seduction and 
criminal conversation. In the Illi- 
nois house, which voted on a similar 
measure, there was only one vote 
in opposition. 


UTAH COMPLICATIONS 

Domestic relations in Utah, as re- 
vealed by relief agencies, show com- 
plications which have their origin 
apparently in the Mormon custom 
of polygamy, outlawed for many 
years by State statute. Case work- 
ers however have received applica- 
tions for aid from groups of fami- 
lies which designate the same head 
of the family or breadwinner in nor- 
mal times. 


The lower house of the Utah leg- 
islature has approved a measure di- 
rected to destroy this relationship. 

When polygamy was a live issue in 
Utah, it was generally recognized 
that humanitarianism justified the 
polygamous head of two or more 
families to continue financial sup- 
port. However, this consideration 
was not intended to encourage new 
polygamous relationships. 


TAX ON BACHELORS 

Georgia is considering a measure 
which would impose a tax of $250 a 
year on bachelors and married men 
and women living apart. 

A tax of $10 annually on unmar- 
ried men between 25 and 50 is before 
the Nevada legislature; the sponsor, 
Senator Ryan, plans to propose a 
tax on spinsters, he announces 

x*« * 
FARM LABOR AND ITS PAY 

{ARMERS in some sections of the 

country are expressing opposi- 
tion to unreasonably high prices for 
labor as working a decided hardship 
on farmers, taxpayers and employ- 
ers. The Minnesota Farm Bureau 
declared itself for this point of view 
at a meeting called to consider leg- 
islation pending. 

Insisting that wages should con- 
form with farm income, the resolu- 
tions adopted asserted that the 
present wage scale paid by Minne- 
sota of 55 cents per hour is entirely 
out of line with the wages farmers 
are able to pay farm labor. 

~*~ * * 

PROGRESS OF SOCIAL WELFARE 
GOCIAL WELFARE is receiving the 

attention of many states. Job 
insurance, old age pensions, work- 
men’s compensation, and other 
measures of this classification are 
before state legislatures. 

Enactment of an unemployment 
insurance system has been demand- 
ed by Governor Lehman in New 
York. He urges passage of a bill 
providing a sliding scale of levies on 
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pay rolls to conform to the pending 
naZonal formula. 

The old age pension Issue is offer- 
ing the California legislature a hard 
nut to crack. Governor Merriam 
has come out for the Townsend 
plan, but nearly a dozen pension 
bills are pending. A vote on one or 
more measures that will propose a 
higher pension rate than now paid 
—possibly as high as $50 monthly 
as compared with the existing $30 
allowance—should reveal the dis- 
position of lawmakers. 

Whether the citizens of Georgia 
will vote on a proposed amendment 
to the state constitution to provide 
old age pensions for ail citizens over 
65 years rests with the state senate. 
The legislature passed an enabling 
act; Governor Eugene ‘'almadge sent 
it back with a statement of his op- 


position to all pensions except for | 


soldiers. The lower house overrode 
the veto by a 160 to 16 vote; the sen- 
ate is to be heard from. 

Washington and Utah have passed 
unemployment insurance laws de- 
signed to conform to the proposed 
federal plan as embodied in the eco- 
nomic securities bill. The Washing- 
ton measure was designed by Gov- 
ernor Clarence D, Martin on March 
21, The Utah bill awaits the ap- 
proval of Governor Henry H. Blood. 
Botn are permissive acts, to become 
effective when the Federal Govern- 
ment has enacted an uoemployment 
insurance law providing for cooper- 
ation and aid to the states. 

x~*t 

SHORTER RAILWAY TRAINS * 
\V ESTERN STATES are struggling 

with legislative proposals for 
limitation of the length of railway 
trains. Transportation officials are 
generally in opposition, and hints 
that railroad shops will have to be 
closed or their activities largely re- 
duced are in circulation. 

Nevada has passed a law which 
limits the length of a passenger 
train to 14 cars and freight trains 
to 70 cars. This legislation was de- 
layed and pondered in the light of 
a statement by officials of the 
Southern Pacific Railway that its 
shops at Sparks might have to be 
shut down if the law were passed. 

Colorado has just passed a simi- 
lar measure. A bill pending in the 





California legislature has the ap- 
proval of committees of both the 
state house and senate. Arizona 
has had a train-limit law for some 
time. ~* * 


BANKING STATE FUNDS 
ANKING STATE FUNDS is a 
transaction insufficiently profit- 
able to the states. Such is the opin- 
ion of Governor E. W. Marland, of 
Oklahoma, and of Otto Cass, state 

treasurer of Washington. 

Treasurer Cass would be satisfied 
with investment of idle funds in 
United States bonds and the better 
return compared with 2 per cent in- 
terest from the banks. Governor 
Marland has not reached a conclu- 
sion, and has directed an investiga- 
tion of a situation which stirs his 
antagonism. 

State Treasurer Cass has asked 
his State legislature to pass leg- 
islation which will permit him to in- 
vest state funds in government 
bonds. The state has between two 
and six million dollars in banks at 
two per cent interest; the present 
law bars investment at less than 334 
per cent. 

x * * 


LAW-MAKING HOURS 
JILL SUCH LAWS as may have 
been enacted by the state legis- 
lature of Oregon after high noon, 
March 15, be liable to challenge as 
invalid because not enacted within 
the stated official period of a legis- 
lative session? When does a legisla- 
tive day cease? And what stops it? 

The legislature had not com- 
pleted its work as the hour for ad- 
journment drew near and the ex- 
pedient of prolonging the legislative 
day by halting time was resorted to. 
All the clocks were stopped by hand 
at 11:32 a. m.; but were found to be 
ticking away again as midday ap- 
proached. Another signal to stop 
the time-recordigg machinery could 
not be made effective until one min- 
ute after the noon hour, 

Technically, under the law, no 
legislation which was adopted after 
the clocks recorded the hour for 
ending the session is legal. 

No one has discovered why the 
clocks started up again; whether it 
was accident,or design. 

Mayo DvuDLEY. 











MAJOR BOTTLETREE,WHO USED Jo BE SO WEAK 
ON THE BASS HORN, SUDDENLY CUTS LOOSE! 




















Post’s 40% Bran Flakes really made a// that 
ifference in the Major. 


It’s quite possible, however, that our delicious 
cereal helped. For that logy, “‘good-for-nothing” 
feeling is often caused by a sluggish intestine... 
due to lack of bulk in the diet. 


So if you're feeling not quite up to scratch, why 
don’t you try Post's 40% Bran Flakes? It contains 
bran to supply that bulk you need, to help keep 
food wastes moving along the intestinal tract... 
and to promote regular elimination. It also con- 
tains other parts of wheat, to supply that appetizing, 
out-like flavor. You'll love it! 


Post’s 40% Bran Flakes With Other Parts Of 
Wheat is a product of General Foods. oa. r.cor., 19s 


Prross 40% 8 we doubt a little bit that our 
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| : From one end to the other— never a bitter, 
undeveloped top leaf in me. Never a grimy, 
tough bottom leaf. I use only the fragrant, 
mellow, expensive center leaves...the leaves 
that give you the mildest, best-tasting 
smoke. I do not irritate your throat—that’s 


why I’m your best friend, day in, day out. 
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CENTER LEAVES GIVE YOU THE MILDEST SMOKE 
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Copyright 1935, The American Tobacco Company. 
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Dr. J. W. T. Duvel 


Analyzes World Grain Prices 
For the Government 


THE Government's eye ceaselessly watches the 
price changes on the grain markets 

The official observer, scanning every day the 
world’s transactions in grain futures, is Dr. 
Joseph William Tell Duvel, Chief of the Grain 
Futures Administration in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

A professional operator in the Chicago wheat 
pit buys a million bushels of May wheat. It lifts 
the price of wheat. In his office at Washington 
Dr. Duvel notes the fluctuations and analyzes 
what is back of them. He is a crop technologist, 
a walking cyclopedia on grain. 


By and large his post is a responsible one. His 


job is to supervise for the Government all trad- 
ing in grain futures at the exchanges which the 
Department of Agriculture calls the contract 
markets. 





—Agri. Dept. Photo 
Keeps watch for Government upon constant 
fluctuations in the price of grains 
in world’s markets 





Native of Ohio, born in 1873, Dr. Duvel has de- 
grees from the State universities of Ohio and 
Michigan. Once he was a grain merchant at 
Winnipeg, Canada. He has been a botanist in 
Ohio and at Washington. For eight years Dr. 
Duvel had charge of grain standardization in- 
vestigations for the Department of Agriculture. 
He served the United States Grain Corporation 
at New York and has been at the head of the 
Grain Futures Administration since 1925. 





Rear Admiral Andrews 


Prospective Chief of Navy’s 
Bureau of Navigation 


FROM the bridge of a battleship to an office 
in Washington where he will direct all Navy 
personnel! 

This is the transfer recommended to the Presi- 
dent for Rear Admiral Adolphus Andrews by the 
Secretary of the Navy. If the nomination is ap- 
proved, Rear Admiral Andrews will leave his tour 
of duty as Chief of Staff of the United States 
Fleet to be Chief of the Bureau of Navigation. 

At the Navy Department, Rear Admiral An- 
drews will assume administration of all the per- 
sonnel of the American sea forces. He will direct 
the procuring, training, and assignment of the 
officers and enlisted men of the Navy and Naval 
Reserve. Matters of discipline will pass througn 
his Bureau for recommendations to the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

In 1897, 


Adolphus Andrews was appointed 
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Chief of staff of the fleet called ashore io 
equally important duties in training the 
men behind the guns 









to the Naval Academy from the Sixth Texas Dis- 
trict, State of his birth. Since then, in addition 
to holding important sea commands, he was from 
1922 to 1926, commanding officer of the Presi- 
dent’s yacht, the “Mayflower,” and Naval Aide to 
the President of the United States. 

After leaving the “Mayflower,” Rear Admiral 
Andrews was transferred to the ‘“Chewink,” then 
to the Submarine base at New London, Conn., 
and then to the “Texas.” In June, 1933, he be- 
came Chief of Staff of the Battle Force. and a 
year later Chief of Staff of the Fleet 
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A. S. Prall, Banker—Legislator Who Has Turned Administrator 


THERE'S considerable orderly commotion along 

the marble corridors upon which are located 
the offices of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and it isn’t just the low hum of wires or 
the crackle of static. 

It is the rapidly generating program which 
promises to take form in new activities of that 
body which is to provide, according to predic- 
tion, considerable diversion at both the broad- 
casting and the receiving end of radio. 

The reason is the new Chairman, Anning Smith 
Prall. 

Mr. Prall has a lot of ideas on the subject 
of communication whether it’s communication 
of news which he absorbed in his journalistic 
career, communication of ideas which he helped 
put into effect as head of the Board of Educa- 
tion that runs New York City’s $90,000,000 knowl- 
edge plant, communication of trade and com- 
modities and credit that he learned as a banker 
and businessman and communication and con- 
tact between the Government and the people 
that was his concern during 12 years in Congress. 

He began feeling the public’s pulse—and occa- 
sionally giving it a fillip of excitement when he 
became a reporter, feature and sports writer. He 
was born on Staten Island in the ancestral home, 
descendant of the fourth commercial family to 
come from Holland and establish themselves in 
Henry Hudson’s bailiwick in 1653. 


GRADUATED INTO BANKING 

By the year 1870 in which Mr. Prall was born 
the family was pretty well acquainted with 
America and it wasn’t long before Mr. Prall was 
acquainted with most of the folks who then in- 
habited the tight little island that squeezes up 
to Manhattan and provides one side of the Nar- 
rows through which New York ships sail into 
the Seven Seas. 

There he went to school, finally journeying to 
the mainland to start a college career that was 
cut short by matriculation in that universal uni- 
versity, now gone but not forgotten by the Fourth 
Estate, “the newspaperman’s newspaper,” the 
New York World. 

There he learned the profession under George 


Harvey, serving with him as he rose from city 


en Ae ns 


editor to managing editor and finally to editor- 
in-chief. Reporter Prall specialized in sports 
with an emphasis on amateur boxing. Which 
may perhaps have later contributed to his inter- 
est in the Down Town Athletic Club of which 
he is a governor. 

Later on he went back to his island—his home 
is still there and he went into banking. Journal- 
ism never called him back but he still nourishes 
a tender association for what he and many an- 
other alumnus of the craft call “the sweet 
smell of printer’s ink.” 


HIS INTEREST IN SCHOOLS 


While still occupied with his home-town bank 
he was made a member of the New York Board 
of Education and soon was so deep in this work 
that he had to forego his banking. There from 
1918 through 1921 he developed a keen interest in 
the many phases of that great school system 
which cares for the youth of the metropolis. 

Not merely the administrative side but the 
cultural and sociological side that has the tre- 
mendous burden of interpreting America to chil- 
dren so lately sprung from an alien environment 
that they have no nourishing roots in the tra- 
ditions that are a part of the daily life of the 
native. In this work he spent some of his most 
interesting years and earned, he will tell you, 
some of his greyist of hairs. 


ENTRANCE INTO CONGRESS 


Mr. Prall early developed a keen interest in 
administration and finance which soon carried 
him into business where he found his major in- 
terest, retaining his vice-presidency of a coal 
company that reaches across the borders of sev- 
eral States. 

He was always interested in politics and in 
1923 entered Congress. 

Meanwhile he had served as Commissioner of 
Taxes and Assessments for New York, thus re- 
newing his contact and building a friendship 
with Governor Roosevelt whom he had met first 
when the latter was Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. 

In Congress Mr. Prall was ranking member 
of the House Banking and Currency Committee 
and for four years headed the Patronage Com- 
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mission, a job requiring plenty of tact and diplo- 
macy as well as a thorough knowledge of poli- 
tics. 

He was appointed a member of the old Radio 


Commission in 1934 but did not take office be- - 


cause of conflicting duties in Congress. New 
legislation combined radio with the Communica- 
tions Commission and when his Congress term 
expired he entered on his duties with that 
body in January of this year, immediately 
being elected chairman of the Radio Division. 
On March 8, on the resignation of Judge E. O. 
Sykes, Mr. Prall became chairman of the full 
Commission. 


FUTURE.OF THE RADIO 


Already he has taken steps to bring together 
the listener and the broadcaster. He has ar- 
ranged for meeting of the representatives of 
nearly all of the women’s organizations of the 
country, the owners of broadcasting stations and 
the Government, whose purpose is to work out 
a cooperative program which will improve the 
standards of entertainment with a special view 
to the interests of children. 

He has likewise gone after the evil arising from 
trading in licenses, that is in the granting of li- 
censes to persons who have no actual construc- 
tion plans and merely wish to hold and sell the 
Government permit to the highest bidder. He has 
also taken steps to prevent the issuance of li- 
censes for purely experimental purposes to per- 
sons who intend to make no tontribution to the 
art but simply lay the grounds for operation of 
a commercial station. 

With Nordic features surmounted by grey hair, 
eyes that twinkle and a joviality that withal 
maintains its dignity, Mr. Prall appears the typi- 
cal American business man, a good mixer with 
a fondness for a good story but quite ready to 
clench his teeth and fight his way through with 
just a little more enthusiasm if he has some 
fairly stalwart opposition. 

From an interested listener and critic of chil- 
dren’s programs (he is married and has two chil- 
dren of his own) he’ has become an ardent 
student of the technical and business side of the 
whole communications problem 
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Dr. A. G. Black 


Specialist For the AAA In Corn 
And Hog Production 


e 
THE first real test of voluntary crop control py 

the corn-hog farmers will come this year, 
according to Dr. A. G. Black of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. 

Then these farmers must decide whether to 
sign a contract with the Government for control 
based on future outlook rather than on condi- 
tions when the contracts are presented. 

There was a surplus of corn and hogs in 1934 
and prices were low but Dr. Black says that in 
1935 prices are relatively high, surpluses have 
disappeared and excess production is a “possi- 
ble” contingency. 

So he believes this 1935 situation will be sig- 
nificant because all reduction programs in the 
future probably will be on outlook information. 





AAA crop reduction plans depend on fore- 
casts of surpluses and Dr. Black has 
much of that figuring to do. 





From Iowa, Dr. Black, now Chief of the Corn 
and Hog Section of AAA, came to Washington 
in 1933 on leave of absence from Iowa State Col- 
lege. He was born in 1896 near Peoria, Ill., and 
spent his boyhood days there. At the Universi- 
ties of Illinois and Minnesota he specialized in 
agricultural economics. 

Dr. Black at the outset of his career made 
special studies of corn and hog production in 
the Corn Belt States and as an instructor di- 
rected college researches on that subject. 

In 1933, Dr. Black helped the Department of 
Agriculture formulate its initial policies in ap- 
plying the Agricultural Adjustment Act to corn 
and hog production and marketing problems. 





Sidney Hillman 


Labor’s Spokesman On National 
Industrial Recovery Board 


LITHUANIAN immigrant boy who has risen 

to the councils of American Labor. 

Sidney Hillman is a member of the National 
Industrial Recovery Board, representing labor 
on that body. He, therefore, has a part with 
other members of the Board in carrying out the 
policies of one of the first efforts of the New 
Deal. 

Mr. Hillman came to this country from Lithu- 
ania at the age of 20. He was equipped with a 
rabbinical education, but soon launched into a 
career as a representative of labor in various ca- 
pacities. 

From a company union, Mr. Hillman succeeded 
in building up the Amalgamated Garment 
Workers into a well-organized labor organization 
for the entire industry of the nation. In this 
organization he developed progressive policies, 





As a labor leader he has led strikes but also 
he has worked just as hard to foster 
peace in his industry 





promoting the building of cooperative apartment 
houses, the establishment of unemployment in- 
surance funds, and collective bargaining. Good 
relations between employers and employes were 
fostered. 

He has led strikes—in 1910 against the Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx firm which resulted in a col- 
lective agreement between employers and em- 
ployes; in 1916, in New York which brought an 
adoption of the 48-hour week; in 1919, in New 
York again which resulted in the 44-hour week 
for the workers he led. 
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Speaker Byrns of the House. He 
still rides in the front seat of his 
automobile just as he did in the old 
days when he drove his own coupe. 

The Speaker has a high-powered, 
streamlined car and a chauffeur 
from Tennessee furnished by the 
Government 

The other day, when he arrived at 
the White House for a visit, he was 
occupying his usual place when a 
White House attendant came out to 
the car. While he was looking in 
the back seat for the Speaker, Mr. 
Byrns got out, and, unescorted, made 
his way to the door 

x * * 


NOT GOING “HIGH-HAT” 
AFE YOU GETTING a new top | 
hat? 

That was the question reporters | 
asked Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau, when, on filing into his 
office for the usual press conference, 
they spied a towering hat box be- 
hind his desk. 

“No,” smilingly replied the Secre- 
tary, “I’ve .been so busy that I 
haven’t had time to do my Spring 
shopping, so I had a haberdasher 
send me three or four hats so I could 
make my selection here.” 

x*rk 


A MIMIC OF SENATOR LONG 
[RREPRESSIBLE Senator Huey 

Long, of Louisiana, had a mimic 
in the Senate the other day but he 
didn’t know it. 

Senator Long was making one of 
his fiery speeches, pacing back and 
forth, gesticulating. Up in the far | 
end of the visitors gallery was a little 
girl with a seat in the front row. 

Every gesture the Kingfish made, 
the child repeated and mimicked. 
It was so perfect a performance 
that some of the Senators on the 
minority side watched her. 

x * * 


A TACITURN STATESMAN 

‘HERE is one distinction between 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
and other Cabinet Members. He | 
does not like to make speeches. 

The other day, at a Foreign Serv- 
ice luncheon, he was asked to pre- | 
sent his views to the assembled 
lunchers. But the grave, gray Sec- 
retary shook his head, and protested 
in his quiet Tennessee way that he | 
had come to listen, not to speak. 

A few days later an official sug- 
gested that a good way for him to 
keep in touch with State Depart- 
ment representatives outside of 
Washington would be to make a 
weekly radio broadcast. Mr. Hull’s 
reply was: “But that would involve 
making a speech.” 

x«e 

ORDER OF “PINK” ELEPHANTS 


(CONGRESS now has a “pink” ele- 


LMOUSINES have no glamor for | 





phant. 
One day last week Democratic 
Representative Maverick invaded 


the Republican cloakroom. There 
he found Republican Representative 
Marcantonio, of New York City, the 
man who succeeded Mayor LaGuar- 
dia’s seat in the House. 

To Mr. Marcantonio he gave a tiny 
pink elephant, suspended from a 
blue ribbon. With the badge went 
an elaborately decorated scroll 
designating Mr. Marcantonio as a 
member of the Order of the Pink 
Elephant, and congratulating him 
for being an “off color Republican” 
and a worthy successor to Mr. La- 
Guardia. 

Mr. Marcantonio has supported 
Mr. Maverick in an attempt to end 
“gag” legislation. 
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A meeting of commercial tone 
in the Blue Room... A debutante 
event in the Rose Garden... 
Events of significant frequency in 
the life of this world famous hotel, 
where a traditional hospitality 
blends so gracefully with modern 
comforts and conveniences. 
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1. When Johnny Came Marching Home 
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5. The American Legion Takes an Opposite View 
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ponsor the Outstanding Bills 
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The Bonus Battles 


EPUBLICS, tradition says, are un- 

grateful. 

Republics may be, but Congressional 
candidates are not—for votes. And so 
ehistory repeats itself when it records, 
as it did this week, that the soldier 
bonus bill has been passed by the 
House of Representatives. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, 
the methods were different. Ragged, 
hungry and disgruntled veterans of 
the Continental Army marched to 
Philadelphia with demands for back 
pay, and the Congress (of 1783) scut- 
tled off to the cloistered halls ot 
Princeton, N. J. But the Congress 
“came across” in the end. 

This time there was no fearful 
exodus There were plenty of advo- 
cates for the soldier, the House pass- 
ing the so-called Patman bill, calling 
for the immediate payment of the 
bonus, by a vote of 318 to 90. 


GRATEFUL CONGRESS 

In fact, it was in Congress itself 
and not in the ranks of any veterans 
organization that the demands for a 
bonus for World War veterans orig- 
inated. 

The only thing that the “doughboys 
and gobs” wanted when they hit the 
gangplank in Hoboken after the Ar- 
mistice was a discharge, and pants 
that didn’t lace up to the shins. 

As they marched down the streets of 
New York (photo no. 1) they had no 
thought of comparing their status 
with the men who received high pay 
for fighting the war back home. They 
felt grateful for the $60 extra paid to 
each of them by vote of Congress. 

But many members of Congress 
thought that was not enough. The 
House of Representatives, in 1920, 
passed a bill providing an additional 
bonus. At the next session, both Houses 
approved a bonus bill only to find it 
vetoed by President Harding, and the 
veto sustained by the Senate. 

Then, in 1925, Congress passed an 
“adjusted compensation act,” now 
generally called the soldier bonus, over 
the veto of President Coolidge. This 
act “adjusted” the pay of war vet- 
erans, providing.additional pay which 
Congress felt was due them. 

Veterans were given certificates, 
similar to life insurance policies, which 
were to accumulate interest, and ma- 
ture in 20 years—in 1945—and: against 
which the veterans were permitted to 
borrow 22% per cent of the face value. 

THE BONUS ARMY 

When the depression hit the nation, 
the veterans asked to be permitted to 
borrow greater amounts, and Congress 
responded by passing, over President 
Hoover’s veto, a law permitting them 
to borrow up to 50 per cent. 

But many jobless and depression- 
ridden veterans wanted more. They 
demanded full payment of the entire 
value of the certificates at once, in- 
stead of waiting until 1945. Thousands 
of them, in 1932, marched to Wash- 


ington, encamped there, and peti- 
tioned Congress in person (photo 
no. 2). 


As the weather grew warmer, more 
and more ex-soldiers, many with their 
families, came to Washington and ex- 
panded the city of shacks which they 
built. The situation became tense. 

Finally, by order of the President, 
Federal troops routed the “bonus 
army,” and burned their shacks (photo 
no. 3). 

Again and again, in 1932, 33, and ’34 
a soldier bonus bill was offered and 
went down to defeat in Congress. But 
with each defeat, the demands of vet- 
erans grew more insistent. To stem 
the tide of sentiment, President Roose- 
velt, in an address dedicating a new 
veterans’ hospital, (photo no, 4) de- 
clared that the needs of the unem- 
ployed army must be considered first 

But the American Legion, largest 
of war veterans’ organizations, dis- 
agreed. In a convention, held soon 
afterward (photo no. 5), the Legion 
demanded immediate payment. 

THREE MAJOR BILLS 

The present session of Congress 
found itself with a number of bonus 
bills on its docket. The most dis- 
cussed ones were the bills introduced 
by Representative Patman, Senator 
Tydings and Representative Fred Vin- 
son (photo no. 6, right to left). 

The Patman bill would pay the 
bonus immediately in new money to 
be issued by the Treasury. The Vin- 
son bill is similar but does not stipu- 
late the method of raising funds. And 
the Tydings bill provides for payment 
in negotiable bonds which by 1945, at 
3 per cent interest, would equal the 
value of the certificates. 

In a close race in the House between 
the Patman and Vinson bills, the 
former won. But Washington observ- 
ers say, a more moderate Senate will 
favor the Tydings bill, regarded as a 
compromise measure. 

Otherwise—those alleging to speak 
for the White House—a Presidential 
veto will be forthcoming. 

ALLAN SHERMAN 
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COMPARATIVE RADIO RIGHTS Fer a Historic Ship 





i PROSPECT are new efforts by 

Governmental agencies, com- 
mercial broadcasting companies and 
non-profit cultural and educational 
organizations to increase the edu- 
cational content of radio programs. 

A conference has been called by 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to enable all the agencies 
interested to meet in Washington, 
May 15, and determine a method of 
attaining a better distribution be- 
tween the amount of time given to 
“commercial” and “public-interest” 
radio broadcasts. 

Last Autumn the FCC held exten- 
sive hearings on the proposal made 
by some of the non-profit agencies 
that the Federal Government should 
allocate a definite portion of all the 
broadcasting time to cultural and 
educational programs. 

Such a procedure, broadcasters 
contented at the hearings, would 





| 
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bring chaos to the broadcasting sys- 
tems and dissatisfaction to the 
public. 


AMUSEMENT VS. EDUCATION 

In their testimony, the broad- 
casters pointed out that radio sta- 
tions already are giving a large part 
of their time to educational and 
non-profit programs. They pre- 
sented data showing that during the 
first half of 1934 275 representative 
commercial stations gave 11.3 per 
cent of their total operating time 
to non-profit organizations. 

After the hearings were concluded 
the FCC decided against the pro- 
posal for a definite allocation of 
radio time. 

Instead of the arbitrary method 
of deciding the matter, FCC recom- 
mended cooperation between broad- 
casters and non-profit agencies to 
determine means of increasing the 


educational content of radio broad- | 


casts. 


America’s one-time de luxe liner 
of the merchant marine, the “Levi- 
athan”, is to be replaced on the high 
seas. The 21-year-old vessel, built 
in Germany, used as an American 
troop ship during the War, awarded 
to the United States by the Ver- 
Sailles Treaty, and transformed into 
a luxurious liner, is definitely headed 
for the retired list. 

A contract with the Department 
of Commerce permits the United 
States Lines to withdraw the “Levi- 
athan” from active service if a new 
super-cabin liner is constructed to 
take her place and operate with the 
“Washington” and “Manhattan”, 

The contract also contemplates 
| new legislation, recommended to 

Congress by the President, providing 
for assumption by the Government 
of excess cost of construction in 
American shipyards as compared 
with foreign shipyards. In case the 
legislation is not enacted, the usual 
construction loans will be advanced. 
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Now, rugged, dependable Reo quality is available to ALL truck 
buyers! A powerful new Reo 114 Ton Speedwagon, priced within 
just a few dollars of the lowest-priced trucks. Check these truck 
features—Reo pioneered them all: New 6 cylinder Reo-Built Silver 
Crown truck engine; Hydraulic brakes; Correct load distribution; 
Maximum loading space; Full floating axle; Guaranteed Perform- 
ance. Compare before you buy any truck. You'll agree Reo is the 
truck thet meets today’s requirements—at an amazingly low price. 
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Reo Speedwagons and Trucks range 


from ‘4 te 4-6 tons including Tractor- 
Trailers and Buses. Prices from $495 
up, chassis f. o. b. Lansing, plus tex. 
Special equipment extra. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 
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Since the New Easy-Writing Royal was first 
introduced (less than a year ago), its revolu- 
tionary features have won it designation as 
the finest of writing machines. Here is a type- 
writer that not only cooperates with the typist, 
but one that produces neater and more uni- 
The seventeen 
major improvements on this latest Royal, in- 
cluding such exclusive Royal 
Touch Control, Automatic Paper Lock, Im- 
proved Shift Freedom, distinguish it as the 
most efficient typewriter ever made! 

No other typewriter has met so completely 
the requirements of both typists and execu- 


THE NEW ROYAL 


WITH 17 MAJOR IMPROVEMENTS 


tives. 


features as 


in your own office. . , 








Call for the Royal representative and 
try this sensational new Royal, Victory Model, 


Compare the work! 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., New York City 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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How Press Views 
Utility Question 
ATTACK ON HOLDING COMPA- 


NIES OPPOSED BY THREE-FIFTHS 
OF THE PAPERS COMMENTING 














The attack on utility holding compa- 
nies through legislation in Congress 
backed by a message from the White 
House, has caused a sharp division in the 
press of the country. 


The Administration position is upheld 
by 39 per cent of a comprehensive group 
of newspapers which have commented cn 
the subject while defense of the holding 
companies enlists the support of 61 per 
cent. 


The issue presented includes the ques- 
tion of the use of “propaganda” in behalf 
of the power interests, as charged by the 
President. 


ESTRUCTION of investment values will be 
the chief result of the present campaign 
against holding companies in the electrical field. 
Such is the main argument raised in the press 
against such a movement. 

Another argument advanced is that the 
Wheeler-Rayburn measure, now before Congress, 
which would abolish in five years practically all 
the large holding companies, really is a move 
toward government ownership. 

Arguments for the President’s position of op- 
position to the holding companies are based on 
the belief that, because of the size of such com- 
panies, regulations has not been successful. 


BUREAUCRACY FEARED 


“The Public Utility Act,” says the Philadelphia 
Inquirer (Rep.), “is deliberately calculated to es- 
tablish a Federal bureaucratic dictatorship for 
operating as well as holding companies in the 
public utility field. 

“It does not purport to be a recovery measure. 
It is frankly an effort to establish permanent 
jurisdiction by government. It aims not alone 
to control, but, in the case of holding companies, 
fo destroy.” 

“The bill is glaringly objectionable and de- 
structive on several grounds,” asserts the San 
Antonio (Tex.) Express (Ind.), with a quotation 
of the argument that “eliminating holding com- 
panies would seriously impair operating units by 
depriving them of skilled management and uni- 
fied financial support.” 

With the argument that “the message of the 
President was obviously written for popular con- 
sumption,” the San Francisco Chronicle (Rep.) 
takes the position that “it is radical in its lan- 
guage and it roasts the efforts of the power in- 
terests to protect their investments.” 


DANGER IN POLITICS 


“It certainly is not clear,” thinks the Macon 
(Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.), “that there is any justi- 
fication for a sweeping denunciation of holding 
companies. One such company operating elec- 
tric light and power plants in half a dozen States 
was able to show that some of these units op- 
erated at a loss while others made money, and 
taking them as a whole the holding company was 
able to show a profit of 2 per cent last year. 

“Had it not been for the device of the holding 
company one or two of these electric lighting 
and power plants would have had to go to the 
wall. 

“Considering the element of danger of this 
important field being turned over to the control 
of politicians,” advises the Danville (Ill.) Com- 
mercial-News (Ind.), “one might well be of the 
opinion that rigid Federal regulation is to be 
preferred to Federal ownership or control.” 


ON THE OTHER SIDE 


Representing the opposition to holding com- 
panies, the Youngstown (O.) Vindicator (Dem.) 
argues that “the President was on solid ground, 
in his message, and now that this position is 
clearer, he will win new support for it.” 

“The contemplated legislation,” it is explained 
by the Kansas City Times (Ind.), “includes, as it 
manifestly should, provision for the protection 
of investors. As the President’s message states, 
it will not destroy legitimate business or whole- 
some and productive investment.’ Nor will it ‘de- 
stroy a penny of actual value of those operating 
properties which holding companies now con- 
trol and which holding company securities repre- 
as they have any value.’” 


EFFECT ON BUSINESS 


“The holding companies, fearing erasure, ask 
regulation; that marks a forward step; once they 
eommanded, and expected Government to obey,” 
remarks the Portland Oregon Journal (Ind.). 

The Columbus (O.) Citizen (Ind.) contends 
that the Government program “will strengthen 
rather than interfere with legitimate business;” 
that “the interests of the real investor—as the 
rate payer—lie in the direction the President has 
outlined.” 

“The President’s message,” in the judgment of 
the Chicago Daily News (Ind.), “is reassuring 
on many points. * * * It contains interesting 
evidence that the Roosevelt mind may be swing- 
ing away from that fostering of large corporate 
units and monopolistic business which was so 
apparent in the New Deal when NRA was its 
paramount policy. Like the rest of the country, 
the President appears to. have had enough of 
regimentation in favor of what is called ‘big 
business.’ ” 
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Cartoonist Harper in the Birmingham Age-Herald 
You Can Do Too Much for a Fellow 














Editors Are Critical 
Of Cotton Policy 


Recent decline in cotton prices is viewed 
by 79 per cent of papers commenting 
policies. The others hold that too little 
as a warning against Government cotton 
attention is paid foreign conditions. 

DVICE from the Baltimore Sun (Dem.) is that 

“instead of perpetuating these fallacies, and 
trying to repair the damage done by adding 
manipulation of the tariff to manipulation of 
prices, it would seem wiser * * * to overhaul the 
whole cotton program.” 

“To be truly effective, planned economy must 
be international,” advises the New York Herald 
Tribune (Rep.), while the Syracuse (N. Y.) Her- 
ald (Ind.) feels that “increased output of several 
foreign nations is a serious problem.” 











Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation’s Edi- 
tors on Various Events of the Day 


Man Wants—and Wants 
It hardly seems possible that “man wants but 
little here below,” if he’s a nephew of Urfcle 
Sam.—Weston (Oreg.) Leader. 


. * * 


Half-baked Or Hard-boiled? 
Which is most to be feared: An honest politi- 
cian who is half-baked or a dishonest one who 
is hard-boiled?—Boston Transcript. 


* * * 


Safety At Sea 
A college president is opposed to navy man- 
euvers in the Pacific, but that seems to be safer 
than maneuvering around a disarmament con- 
ference table——Indianapolis News. 


More Punch For Congress 


In Washington there is talk of establishing a 
gymnasium for members of Congress. Possibly 
with the idea of training some of the more timid 
members to put more punch into their speeches. 
—Lowell (Mass.) Evening Leader. 


7 + * 


The Mule Laughs Last 


If mules continue to advance in price, it won't 
be long until one of them can hee-haw at a low- 
priced motor car.—Birmingham (Ala.) News. 


* ” * 


Twenty Million Game Cocks 
Europe has 20 million men ready to fight, ac- 
cording to a dispatch. America also has a few 
who are too young to remember the last war.— 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Times. 


7 * * 


The Real Farm Problem 
The tough problem with the statesmen in- 
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| Cartoonist Cargill in the Connellsville (Pa.) Daily 
Courier 





| F. D. R. Uses the Big Fist 





at the same time give the farmers what the 
farmers want.—Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union. 


* ™ * 


Vice President Steps Out 
Vice President Garner has posed for the pho- 
tographers holding a prize-winning Texas lamb. 
There are ways, it seems, for a Vice President 
to get into the spotlight.—Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 
* * * 
Habit-forming Dollars 
It is greatly to be feared that relief funds are 
being administered in habit-forming quantities. 
—Thomaston (Ga.) Times. 
* * ok 
Back to the Tombs 
Well, what, if Kreisler did credit his music to 
dead composers? Statesmen attribute their ideas 
to Washington and Lincoln.—Buffalo Evening 
News. 
e @ es 
“Dough” Meaning Money 
Did the man who christened American soldiers 


The Birmingham (Ala.) 


Age-Herald 
maintains that “the peg should never be used.” 


(Dem.), 








volves how to bestow on the farmers what the 
statesmen believe the farmers should have, and 





doughboys during the war know they were going 
to demand a bonus?—Saginaw (Mich.) News. 
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Note.—Letters are _ se- 
lected on the basis of maximum 


Editor’s 


interest to readers. Excerpts only 
can be published because of lim- 
ited space. Communications not 
intended for publication should be 
so marked. 


Sees Fascism Coming 

Sir:—The fallacy of our party 
system is being shown each legisla- 
tive day. If we could have a presi- 
dential government it would be a 
great forward move. But when un- 
economic measures are carried over 
the President’s veto then we have 
congressional government. 

Hoover and Coolidge couldn’t make 
presidential government function. 
Franklin Roosevelt made presiden- 
tial government work in an emer- 
gency. But Congress, being jealous 
of its power, now is giving us con- 
gressional government. And we are 
back again into political bedlam. 
They now want to play horse poli- 
tics at a cost of billions to the 
American people. 

Everyone, I mean all intelligent 
voters, have absolute contempt for 
Congress. Thinking citizens * * * 
would rather have a presidential 
government if the majority would 
be responsive to executive leadership. 
But selfish organized minorities 
won’t allow this. So we will have 
a Fascist dictatorship just as soon 
as enough good citizens realize that 
it is necessary. M. A. McNEAL. 
Watson, Mo. 


xe 


Would Preserve Democracy 

Sir:—Your editorial, “Farewell to 
Washington,” was truly democratic 
in the broadest and best sense. It 
should be read and heeded by think- 
ing Americans who believe in our 
constitutionally democractic form of 
government. 

With associates, we are planning to 
launch the constitutionalily demo- 
cratic, progressive, independent and 
aggressive Constitutional Legion 
and its official newspaper, “The 
Dixie Clarion,” as the voice of the 
politically democractic South.” 
Helena, Ky. JAMES F. EGAN. 


a a 


First Lady’s Advice 

Sir:—Mr. Roosevelt rejects as “pro- 
paganda” the letters which constitu- 
ents are sending their Representa- 
tives, in which they condemn the 
Wheeler-Rayburn Bill as despotic 
and unconstitutional. 

Isn’t it reasonable to assume that 
we men and women, who have in- 
vested our all in these holding com- 
panies, should, without any prompt- 
ings from anybody, be sufficiently 
interested in their fate to voice our 
disapproval of a bill which seeks to 
abolish them? It is unthinkable that 
the President should expect us to 


remain silent while our property is 
confiscated. * * * 

Mrs. Roosevelt in a radio talk in 
which she defended the World 
Court asked, in conclusion, if all her 
listeners would not write their Rep- 
resentatives for the passage of the 
bill, since it meant the “preservation 
of their safety.” 

Well, our immediate welfare is con- 
cerned in this Rayburn bill and ‘if it 
is propaganda to ask our Senators 
to defeat it, then we are to be ex- 
cused, on the ground that we are 
only following the advice of the First 
Lady. FLORENCE J. BOLTON. 
Portland, Me. 


x*x** 


Another Work Plan . 

Sir:—Why waste lots of time and 
good tax money to promote the $4,- 
800,000,000 work-relief plan, that will 
take perhaps six months to put 
three and a half million workers on 
only temporary work? Why not 
take a short cut, save this time and 
money by getting all employers of 
workers, the A. F. of L. and capi- 
talists to agree to cooperate with the 
President? 

The A. F. of L. to agree to let well 
enough alone until we are back on 
the road to prosperity. The capital- 
ist to agree to complete cooperation 
and the employers of ten or more to 
agree to absorb the three and one- 
half millions unemployed workables 
on a date set by all concerned in 
the near future, at a minimum 
wage to be agraed upon by employers 
and President, which ought to be 
not less than $18 per week at pres- 
ent. The Government to agree to 
set aside a fund of about two bil- 
lions, to be used either as a grant 
or loan to the employer whose fi- 
nances will not permit him to add 
to his payroll. * * * 

The plan could be put in opera- 
tion within 30 days and would put 
at least 65 millions of dollars into 
business the first week of $3,273,000,- 
000 in one year, almost the amount 
of the works-relief bill. 

E. L. BEANBLOSSOM. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
~* * 


New Yardsticks 

Sir:—I have a suggestion which 
you might pass on to the Brain 
Trust for me. Since they are re- 
versing all natural laws I wish to 
urge they make a law providing 
hereafter six months will be a year. 
Of course it would cut in half the 
term of all prisoners, but since 
repudiation is the order of the day, 
why not let these poor fellows have 
their share of it? It would be a 
great thing to lengthen human life 
to 150 years on this planet. 

Then, too, they might decree that 
it shall take 200 pounds of wheat to 
make a bushel, and at once take up 
the surplus of wheat; and double 
the number of pounds in a bale of 
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cotton and with a wave of the hand 
take up the surplus in cotton, etc. 
All of this would be just as reas- 
onable and as honest as a decree 
that hereafter 60 cents shall be a 
dollar and increase our wealth by 
shortening the yardstick by which 
we measure it. J. E. RAINS, 
Pastor, Church of Christ. 
Garden City, Kans. 
xk 


Misled Electorate? 

Sir:—I was especially interested 
when you gave as the solution of the 
problem that a more intelligent 
electorate is needed. * * * 

Of the Democratic platform of 
1932 only one plank was ever carried 
out—the most devilish that could 
have been—booze. That platform 
reads in part: 

“We believe that a party platform 
is a covenant with the people to be 
faithfully kept by the party * * *.” 
Who of your “intelligent electorate” 
could foresee what has been bestowed 
upon us for the platform and what 
can they now do after all the dam- 
age is done? 

If the NRA, the AAA, TVA, and 
all the others had been mentioned 
by the Democrats in 1932, and 
thoroughly explained (could they do 
that do you suppose) would your 
“intelligent” electorate have .taken 
them? A NEBRASKA FARMER. 
Seward, Nebr. 
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FERA’s Relief Army 
Sir:—The increasing of the relief 
rolls is * * * the natural result of 
the policies of the FERA in making 
it easier to subsist on relief than to 
earn . living. * * * Mr. Hopkins is 
building a*relief army, and if he is 
surprised at all, he should be sur- 
prised that it is as small as it is. 
I draw my conclusion from per- 
sonal knowledge of conditions in 
the Carolinas, Georgia and Florida, 
also from personal contacts with 
people from all parts of the United 
States. DAN REID 
Oakland, N. C. 
x*ek 


Townsendism in Tampa 
Sir:—We want the Townsend Plan 
and not the President’s. That is 
no good. Forty-two thousand people 
in this city have signed petitions 
and are pledged not to reelect any 
Congresmen who do not vote for 
the Townsend Plan. 
Tampa, Fla. —— L. GREENE. 
x * 


Against Entanglements 
Sir:—What caused the depress- 
ion? Not minding our own busi- 
ness! Engaging in the World War 
that did not concern us; giving 
away 11 billion dollars * * * Prohi- 
bition, a puerile effort to make people 
moral by legislation. Had we fol- 
lowed Washington’s advice to keep 


clear of foreign entanglements we 
would have escaped a large amount 
of our trouble. 
GEORGE F. BENNER. 
East Boston, Mass. 
xk 
Opposes Criticism 
Sir:—I don’t like your criticism 
of the Administration. 
Dallas, Tex. G. C. WALSH. 
x kek 


Sees Need of Criticism 

Sir:—Your publication is grand. 
If there is not more criticism brought 
over the New Deal the country is in 
jeopardy for years to come. 

T. M. LAMBERT. 
Keystone, W. Va. 
xk 


Savings Destroyed 

Sir:—I know only too well the full 
truth of, all you said in connection 
with the proposed legislation against 
the utilities. I am one of those 
whose life savings were invested for 
the purpose of old age income. Now 
when I need it most, the Adminis- 
istration, through its warfare on the 
utilities, has reduced my income to 
the barest minimum and threatens 
to wipe it out entirely by the pro- 
posed legislation. V. M. HOLDER. 
Maplewood, N. J. 


xik * 


“Economic Dictatorship” 

Sir:—I certainly don’t like the 
stand your paper takes on holding 
companies. I regard them as eco- 
nomic dictatorship by a few great 
privately controlled institutions. 
East St. Louis, Ill. H. H. ASHBY. 

es 


Child Labor Amendment 

Sir:—I have observed through life 
that boys who idled away their time 
until they were 18 years of age sel- 
dom amounted to much during later 
years, and that boys who began 
quite early in life to earn an honest 
dollar usually became _ successful 
men. * * * If this child labor amend- 
ment shall become law it will inflict 
the greatest injustice not only upon 
the young men and women. but upon 
all society as well. 

If it is necessary to curtail the 
available supply of labor * * * begin 
at the opposite end and prohibit 
men from working after they have 
reached the age of 50. 

Chicago, Il. JOSEPH P. RYAN. 


xx«r* 


Pensions at 50 

Sir:—Fifty is not generally con- 
sidered old age—unless one is seek- 
ing a job. * * * A pension of $30 per 
month for an individual and $45 to 
the head of a family should be suf- 
ficient * * * It would eliminate un- 
employment immediately, much of 
our charity and the poorhouse. 

P. J. CUNNINGHAM. 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 
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—_— Divided on 
Germany Rearming 


MAJORITY HOLDS REICH JUSTI- 
FIED; OTHERS CITE BROKEN 
TREATY 











Germany was justified in rearming and 
in repudiating the Versailles treaty, in 
the judgment of 61 per cent of the 
American press commenting, while the 
verdict of 39 per cent of the editorial 
utterances on recent actions under the 
Hitler leadership is that Germany has 
dealt with another “scrap of paper” and 
torn it to shreds. 

Support by a majority of papers is in- 
spired by the belief that the former allied 
nations have failed to keep their agree- 
ments, as recorded in the Treaty. 

Many newspapers give credit to Great 
Britain for a proper understanding of the 
situation and an attempt to maintain 
peace in Europe. 


HERE are still prospects of peace in Europe, 

according to the understanding of the 

editors of this country, because no nation is pre- 
pared to undertake a costly war. 

Rather, it is held that sensational acts by the 
German dictator are part of the strategy which 
aims to obtain for a conquered nation, the con- 
cessions which should have been guaranteed 
under the terms of Versailles. 


THAT “PLACE IN THE SUN” 


There are suspicions, however, that even in 
the absence of war, the Germans hope to change 
the map of Europe back toward its original de- 
sign, and to regain some colonial rights. 

It is apparent to those who comment favor- 
ably that Hitler occupies a larger place in world 
affairs than he did before he acted in the in- 
terest of a long-smoldering German desire. 

“The ‘war to end war,’” declares the Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Press (Rep.), “appears to have 
ended in a treaty politically incapable of holding 
the support of any of the signatory parties.” 


WHO WILL PAY THE COST? 


The Press asks how any of the nations in- 
volved are going to pay for another war, and 
offers this analysis of the situation: 

“The treaty of Versailles is a bad treaty. The 
United States refused to sign it, and made a 
separate peace. Consequently we have no na- 
tional responsibility for the clauses whose alleged 
violation by some of the former allied powers 
have led Chancellor Hitler to declare for Ger- 
man armed forces five times as great as those 
permitted by the pact.” 


MAY MEAN WAR—OR PEACE 


“The turn of events may be the beginning of 
another war, or it may mark a departure toward 
real peace and belated justice to the defeated 
country,” thinks the Louisville Courier-Journal 
(Dem.). 

The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.) be- 
lieves that “it would have been a wiser policy 
to grant to pre-Hitler German governments, 
professing desire to observe the treaty obliga- 
tions, the equality of armaments which Hitler 
now takes in defiance of the treaty.” 

The Bulletin is convinced that “there is no 
final threat in the opening move.” 


FATE OF AMERICAN TREATY 


The Buffalo Evening News (Rep.) points out 
that “the action taken by the Hitler regime in 
treating the Versailles treaty, which it declares 
without validity since’ it was forced on the 
Reich, equally involves the scrapping of the Ger- 
man-American treaty of 1921 which Germany 
voluntarily and without objection agreed to 
sign.” ’ 

“It is the duty of Washington to refrain from 
meddling in the war brew,” according to the 
Buffalo Times (Ind.), “but it is equally the duty 
of the United States Government, reflecting the 
clear will of the American people, to prevent any 
misunderstanding abroad that we would welcome 
a war by others against Russia. Americans want 
no war.” 

“President Wilson ought to be alive,” suggests 
(Mass.) Republican, “to relish 
so curious and yet so droll an aftermath of the 
separate peace which his opponents fastened’ 
on us.” 


BASIS OF GERMAN HOPE 

“Hitler’s defense,” states the Cincinnati Times- 
Star (Rep.), is the familiar one; since the former 
allied powers have failed to fulfill their treaty 
obligations to disarm, Germany claims the right 
to rearm. 

Hitler’s ultimate desire to maintain peace is 
forecast by the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, while 
the New York Sun (Ind.) feels that “it is prob- 
able that Germany’s rulers are banking heavily 
upon the growth of pacifist sentiment in Eng- 
land, and upon the diversity of public opinion in 
France.” 


WHAT OTHER SIDE THINKS 

Opposition views are largely devoted to: fail- 
ure of Germany: to observe the terms of the. 
treaty, and the sentiment of that group is repre- 
sented by the statement of the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Observer (Dem.), which comments: 

“This brazenry on the past of Hitler creates 
virtually the same militaristic condition on the 
part of Germany that existed prior to the World 
War and for all that can be conceived of now, 
may, also, create the same results.” 
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TIDE OF 


THIS WEEK’S ROLL K’S ROLL CALL: 


Germany.—The Reich publicly iene B 


breaks military bonds with which 
she was bound at Versailles and | 
tunes a growing war-machine to | 


pre-1914 speed. Planes in night 
maneuvers over Berlin. 
France.—Military service is ex- 


tended to a two-year term. Ap- 
propriations are voted to pay pre- 
miums for re-enlistments. Gaps in 
the garrisons of the border forti- | 
fications system are filled in, ex- 
panded. Land, sea and air forces 
are made ready. 


United Kingdom.—Reveals meas- 
ures that are being taken to defend 
population from air attack, while 
War Department demands 20 mil- 
lion dollars additional for defense. 


Italy—Mussolini maintains the | 
mobilized strength of the army and | 
plans to keep 500,000 men under col- 
ors at home and in the colonies. 


Abyssinia.—War drums beat in the 
hills while Ethiopia~ calls’ the 
League’s attention again to fresh 
quarrels with Italy. 


Austria.—Prepares for conscrip- 
tion as reserve officers are told to 
report for orders. Meanwhile, laws 
governing the commandeering of 
private vehicles and civilian skill for 
military purposes are strengthened. 


Bolivia—For the first time in 138 
months takes the offensive against 
Paraguay on the Chaco’s blood- 
soaked battlefield. 


Bulgaria.—Troops in readiness for | 
untoward incidents along the Mace- 
donian frontier. Plans for possible | 
rearmament and revision of the 
post-war boundary treaties under 
Way. 

Cuba.—Mailed fist keeps the lid on 
a kettle of revolution which ever 
and anon boils over. 


Danzig.—Nazis drive to gain two- 
thirds control of the legislature of 
the Free City so as to have strength 
to change the Constitution. 


Greece.—Planes, the army, and 
ships stand ready to deal with any 
new rebel outbreaks. 


Hungary.—Shows new interest in 
rearmament and revision of the 
post-war boundary treaties. 


India.—British soldiers clash with 
Moslems at Karachi. 


Irish Free State —Anti- British | 
demonstrations in the streets of | 
Dublin. 


Japan.—Proceeds with develop- 
ment of record defense program. 
Foreign Office charges Washington 
circles with trying to disturb inter- 
national relations by questioning 
Japan’s continued mandate over 
former German Islands in the Paci- 
fic. 

Paraguay.—Mustering forces to | 
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repel Bolivian offensive in the Chaco. 

Switzerland.—_Home of a highly 
perturbed Lee~e of Nations. Hears 
Foreign Minister Motta declare: 
“This (German rearmament) should 
prove to the Swiss the necessity of 


re-enforcing military instruction in | 


Switzerland.” 


Turkey.—Keeping a military eye 
on the Macedonian border. 

U. s. S. R.—Soviets exlle former 
Czarists from Leningrad and an- 
nounce readiness to mobilize if 
necessary. 

United States.— Voting largest 
peacetime national defense pro- 
gram, and preparing for greatest 
peacetime naval and military ma- 
neauvers. House subcommittee re- 
ports favorably a bill for establish- 
ment of frontier aviation bases. 

Yugoslavia. — Whispering-gallery 
of Balkan unrest. 

And so, some of the world’s 
“good neighbors” are going about 
their several ways, jittery with 
threats of wars and rumors of wars 
which are racing from the chancel- 
leries of Europe ‘round the globe 
and back again. 

x*t 

PULLING IN THE BELT.—The 
newest cause of tension is Germany. 
Tired of being bound by the fetters 
of a treaty which had been forced 
on it, the Third Reich has risen up 
under the leadership of Adolf Hit- 


ler and the Reichswehr and thrown | 


them off. It announces an air force, 
and that it will build up an army 
by conscription. 

The Reichsfuehrer seized the 
diplomatic moment presented by the 
recent revelation of England’s and 
France’s new defense plans for his 
telling blow. Economic conditions 
are so pressing in the Reich that, 
as someone has put it, the Chan- 
cellor needed to give the realm a 
chance to put out its chest while 
drawing its belt tighter. Casting off 
the humiliating yoke of Versailles 
may make that possible for it will 
concentrate domestic attention and 
activities on building up a vast war- 


machine. 

Protests reached the Wilhelm- 
strasse from Downing Street, the 
Quai D’Orsay, and Rome. But Ber- 


lin rejected their main thesis. Ger- 
man disarmament was supposed to 
have been a prelude to real disarm- 
ament by the allies. The latter have 
not lived up to their bargain, so why 
should the Reich, asks Berlin. 
American official comment so far 
has been confined mostly to: the 
President’s expressed hope that a 
“good neighbor” policy will succeed 
the present state of tension; con- 
gressional warnings that Washing- 
ton must not become embroiled in 
European politics; and Secretary of 
State Hull’s concern over growing 


tendencies in the world to ignore 


treaty obligations. 
x~*tk 

EUROPE’S CALLING LIST— 
France has thrown the burden of the 
issue on another creature of Ver- 
sailles—the League of Nations. The 
Council will meet in April to con- 
sider the matter. 
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Meanwhile, British, French, and 
Italian statesmen are planning some 
diplomatic visiting in v.he near fu- 
ture to see what can be salvaged of 
their former plans to guarantee Eu- 
rope’s peace through security pacts 
before Germany should ve released 
from the military clauses of Ver- 
Sailles. The calling list as it now 


| Stands, follows: 


British, French, arid italian rep- 
resentatives meet in Paris on March 
23. 

Sir John Simon and Capt. An- 
thony Eden, of Great Britain, go to 
Berlin March 25 or 26. 

Captain Eden visits Warsaw, Mos- 
cow, and Prague. 

Foreign Minister Laval of France 
goes to Moscow. 

Representatives of the three pow- 
ers meet in Paris a second time. 


Sir John, Foreign Minister Laval, | 


Premier of France, go io Rome. 


T HREAT S OF WAR 








All gather at Geneva for League 


of Council meeting. 


~* * 
A “CHISELER QUARANTINE”?— 
While war talk is in the air the Sen- 
ate Munitions Committee considers a 


war profits elimination program 
which, Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
burg (Rep.) of Michigan says, would 
“quarantine all chiselers in the next 
conflict involving this county.” 

The Committee has before it the 


plan of its special investigator, John 
T. Flynn, to “pay as we fight’. Points 
in the program include: 

1. To take 50 per cent of the first 


6 per cent profits of corporations, 

and 100 per cent on all over that. 
2. To limit individual incomes to 

$10,000, taking the rest in taxes 


3. To tax every salary from $1,000 
up to pay war expenses “as we go.” 

4. To assess and collect income 
taxes quarterly 

5. To check methods of defeating 
income levies 

6. Publicity of all salaries imme- 
diately on declaration of war. 

7. Industrial management draft— 
general officers of corporations to be 


| inducted into military forces when 


| 


necessary. 


8. Close commodity exchanges, | 


forbid speculation in commodities, 
fix commodity prices and allocate 
to essential processors. 

9. Regulate new private financing 
through war finance agency. 

10. Set up war finance corpora- 
tion to assist in financing essential 
wai industries 

11. Commandeering of essential 
industries and services. 

12. Licensing industries, establish- 
ing priorities in purchasing, and 
when necessary, price fixing. 

x * 

THE PRESIDENT SIGNS.—At the 
White House on March 23, President 
Roosevelt put his signature to the 
Constitution of the Philippine 
Islands. Under it, the islands will 
achieve independence in about 11 
years. Tentative plans have been 
laid for bringing the “transitional 
commonwealth” into being about 
Nov. 15. x*«re 

A BELGIAN BATTLE.—Little Bel- 
gium is struggling to keep her belga 
from devaluation. But she has 
been forced to put on monetary re- 
strictions, thus deserting the free 
gold bloc. Premier Theunis and his 
Cabinet resigned on March 19 as 
a result of assaults on the belga. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 





“THE SCOTCH 
that leads them all!’ 


MARTIN'S V.V.O. 





Travelers returning from Scot- 
land have told for years of a 
Scotch so deliciously soft and 
rich they never quite forgot it 
—a 10-year-old Scotch known 
as “MARTIN’s V. V. O.” 


Recently McKesson began 
importing it to the United 
States. Quite apart from age, 
the rich pot-still whiskies 
that Martin of Leith uses make 
his “V. V.O.” superb! Yet it 
costs no more than many 
an immature Scotch today. 





M“KESSON 





At the better stores, clubs, hotels—the famous brands 
presented by McKesson exemplify the highest stand- 
ards of Quality. McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New York. 




















It stil] 
holds 


true, 
Uncle Sam 


ce 
eis the pioneer public utility acts of New York and Wisconsin were enacted two 


decades ago, a new figure, the holding and management company, has come upon the field, demonstrated 


its prowess, and in a relatively few years changed the entire economic nature of the public utility industry. 


Isolated plants have given way to great systems whose lines span several States and serve hundreds of 


communities, all operated under unified managerial and financial supervision. 


“The spread of rural electrification, the amazing advances in telephony, the rise of superpower systems 


—these and many other technological developments so intimately related to the public welfare are 


directly attributable to the efforts of the holding company. 


“Perhaps most important of all, to the holding company must go the credit for the unprecedented 


flow of capital into the public utility industry, making possible extensions and improvements of service.” 


Quoted from “The Regulation of Public Utility Holding Companies”—Columbia Law Review, April 1929—by 
David E. Lilienthal, formerly Commissioner of the Public Service Commission of Wisconsin, now Director and 
General Counsel of Tennessee Valley Authority,and member of the President's National Power Policy Committee. 











THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


1882 — THE 


OLDEST PUBLIC UTILITY HOLDING COMPANY 


IN U.S. A. — 1935 
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‘ONFUSION in the Capital. Search goes 
‘ on for some policy that will fuse claslung 


ideas. 
7 * * 


Wages under pressure. 


. 


Food costs rise. 
Does that spell trouble? 
ow 


* 


Slack times in Federal spending. Money 
goes out more slowly. 
* * * 
Taking the profits out of war. What will 
it mean? 


Henry A. Wallace sets official heads to 
whirling. A few questions to be answered 

~ ~ - 

FFAIRS in Washington are confused. Cross 
: currents of sentiment, conflicts of interest, 
pressure from grinding economic forces compli- 
cate Government problems. 

Add new plans for legislation, demands for 
panaceas, trouble in the New Deal’s recovery ma- 
chine, growing unrest among workers and you 
have the reason for this confusion. 

Talk among guiding New Deal officials has 
turned to the possibility of a bold stroke to 
clear the air. What they want is dramatic action 
by Mr. Roosevelt. If that action is planned soon, 
the fact is not revealed. 

Recovery itself, on the basis of official reports, 
is halting. Recent weeks saw a series of short 
ups and downs, with little if any net gain. Now 
the question is: which direction will the next 
major move take? Will it be up toward more 
activity and employment or down toward slower 
activity? What are factors that determine? 

A quick survey across the scene that confronts 
the New Deal shows what is taking place. 


Basis of Recovery Hopes 


Summary of Elements That Must 
Enter Into Any Plan 


UT OF the following mixture of plans and 

complications, officials seek to fuse a recov- 
ery policy. The form it may take is unan- 
nounced. 

EUROPEAN TROUBLES.—War is not expected 
soon, But re-arming of Germany turns Europe 
further toward nationalism and increases the 
pressure for self-sufficiency on the part of this 
country’s biggest foreign customers. That means 
continued slow demand for American products 
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SWAMPED WITH MAIL 
Senator Clark, of Missouri, like his 95 col- 
leagues in the Senate, finds himself the recipt- 
ent of thousands of letters, postcards and 
wires protesting the holding company Dill. 





abroad and adds w pressure for deflation here. 
Even war might not open large new markets, 
owing to inability of Europe to pay for big pur- 
chases. Troubles of the gold bloc add to uncer- 
tainties, further cloud the foreign trade outlook. 


FOOD AT HOME. Secretary Wallace assures 
that nobody is going to starve through any na- 
tional food shortage. But city workers find that 
it costs more and more to live. Food prices are 
rising at a time when wages are under pressure. 
Officials say such situations in the past have 
spelled labor trouble. Workers resist the lower 
standard of living forced upon them by higher 
prices for things they must buy, when wages 
fail to follow prices higher. Threat of another 
drought in wheat territory offers new complica- 
tions and has officials worried. 


BUSINESS. Automobile sales continue to 
boom. Retail trade is not doing so well. More 
of the worker’s dollar is going for food and cars; 
less for other things. Pressure is being put on 
some prices. 

Textile mills, up against higher code labor 
costs, shorter code hours, along with AAA pro- 
cessing taxes, are threatening to close. They are 
finding it difficult to move goods at the prices 
they must charge to avoid losses. Packers, large 
employers of labor, are cutting down employ- 
ment as supplies of meat animals dwindle. 

Pressure increases to get away from the policy 
of recovery by restriction—a policy which guided 
the New Deal’s first two years. 


FOREIGN TRADE. Continues out of balance, 
although January figures showed imports nearer 
in value to exports. Without a revival of foreign 
trade, officials from the President down assert 
further radical adjustments in American indus- 
try and agriculture must come. 

But a sound foreign trade revival, they admit, 
is not possible for the United States unless it 
buys more abroad than it sells. Why? Because 
the world owes us large sums in the form of in- 
terest and principal on borrowings, which it can 
pay only in goods or in gold. 


Elements That Enter Into Any Plan for National Recovery—Secretary Wallace's 


+ Views on Production—Five Billion Dollar Spending Program + 
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LITTLE BUSINESS AND BIG BUSINESS 


Left: 


Committee. 


Clarence Darrow, NRA critic, standing with Lowell Mason, former 
Secretary of the Darrow Board, and Donald A. Richberg, as he prepares 
to “expose” the Blue Eagle’s “monopolistic” vices to the Senate Financv 








We now hold much of the world’s gold. Fur- 
ther foreign trade expansion may depend on our 
willingness to take more foreign goods. Are we 
ready to do so? Figures show the opposite. 

In 1934, exports exceeded imports by half a bil- 
lion. A billion in gold was shipped here’ from 
abroad to pay debts. This trend is continuing. 
It admittedly is leading to some sort of crisis. 

PROFITS IN INDUSTRY. Increased net in- 
come for business, with higher wages and more 
jobs for workers, are stated New Deal objectives. 
Official figures show that business generally got 
higher profits during the first year and half of 
the second year of the present Administration. 
Jobs increased during the first year. 

Latest figures, compiled by the National City 
Bank, show that in the second half of 1934 in- 
dustry’s profits began to contract. They narrowed 
as prices were shaded to move goods in markets 
that had not continued to expand. Officials say 
that the effect of NRA has been wearing off dur- 
ing the past six months. 


LABOR AGITATION 

LABOR. Unrest is reported spreading. Waves 
of strikes during the first 18 months of the New 
Deal were attributed largely to attempts of work- 
ers to organize into unions. Present agitation 
is being attributed to a reaction against pres- 
sure on standards of living caused by higher food 
costs. Worst strikes in the past have occurred 
in periods when wages were stationary or declin- 
ing and living expenses were rising. 

The A. F. of L. is turning to Congress to get 
what it did not get by strikes during the first 
year of NRA. Its primary objective is enactment 
of the Wagner Labor Relations bill to outlaw 
company unions, to place new power in the 
hands of the Federal Government for use in 
enforcing Labor’s right to organize and bargain 
collectively. Demand for a 30-hour week in in- 
dustry, favorably reported to the Senate, is ac- 
cepted as a club to use in driving through the 
Wagner bill. 

Question: Was a bargain struck when Senator 
Wagner switched his stand from opposition to 
support of the President’s attitude on prevailing 
wages for work relief projects or when labor ac- 
cepted Donald Richberg as the new head of 
NIRB? If so, chances of the Wagner bill are en- 
hanced. 

RELIEF. .The country’s biggest continuing 
problem. Intense pressure to clean the rolls of 
non-eligible persons brought a slight fall in the 
number on relief in February, contrary to the 
seasonal trend.. But higher food costs are in- 
creasing the burden of relief on the, Treasury. 
The five billion dollar works program is to provide 
3,500,000 jobs at its maximum. Another 3,500,000 
persons; at least, will remain without work. How 
to get people back in jobs in private industry has 
the Government stumped. 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 

SPENDING. Does the present slowing in pri- 
vate industry have any connection with a drop 
in government expenditures, as compared with 
a year ago? Federal spending during the first 
three months of this year will run about $650,- 
000,000 under last year. The reason is that no 
CWA is being financed at this time. Spending 
will start again under the works program. 

SOCIAL SECURITY. Little enthusiasm in 
Congress for enactment of the President’s pro- 
gram calling for compulsory old age insurance, 
unemployment insurance, and mothers’ pensions. 
Strong White House pressure will be needed to 
keep Congress from voting a federal subsidy for 
old age pensions, and letting the compulsory 
part of the program go by the boards. That 
pressure is due to be exerted. Whether it will 
prove effective is another matter. Mr. Roose- 
velt says that he can stand the hot Washington 
Summer. Congress does not like it 

BONUS: Some form will be enacted. The 
House has approved a plan to pay in greenbacks, 
freshly printed for the occasion. The Senate is 


payment. Mr. Roosevetlt has served notice that 
he opposes both plans. 

That means a probable compromise, as bonus 
advocates feel sure that they have the votes to 
pass some form of the bonus over a veto. The 
suggested compromise calls for new type gov- 
ernment bonds to replace the present adjusted 
service certificates held by the veterans. 


These bonds, which would be salable, would 
have a face value in an amount sufficient to equal 
the face value of the present bonus certificate 
after interest had been added at 3 per cent from 
now until 1945. The House voted down this plan, 
but some variation of it is expected to be revived. 


BANKING LEGISLATION. Foes of centralized 
banking control as urged by Marriner S. Eccles, 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board, are striv- 
ing to limit the scope of the banking bill in Con- 
gress. Without strong pressure from the White 
House they expect to succeed in the Senate. Mr. 
Roosevelt appears not to have made up his mind 
whether or not to exert that pressure. Friends 
of the bill think he will; foes think otherwise. 
The next month or two will decide. 

Few in Washington see any pattern in the 
maze of moves now being made. They refer in- 
stead to the President’s own metaphor, describ- 
ing himself as a quarter-back calling signals for 
a play to meet each separate problem as it arises. 
Many officials now are ready to say privately 
that what the country needs is a thoroughly 
thought out, unified strategy with each move 
fitted into a definite pattern, aimed for a definite 
objective. 


NRA: Will It Carry On? 


Industry and Labor for Continu- 
ance; What Do People Want? 


RA diagnosis: Pulse slow, temperature high, 
condition critical; but still expected to sur- 
vive. 

Industry wants it to live; labor wants it to live; 
the President wants it to live. 

NRA is not “the Little Orphan Annie of the 
Administration; it is a very live young lady,” the 
President has declared. 

But unanswered is the question: Do the peo- 
ple of the country want a new two year lease 
of life for the agency that a few months ago was 
to solve many industrial problems? 

Senators, with their fingers on the nation’s 
pulse, are doubtful. They almost administered 
knock-out drops to the Blue Eagle, voting 33 to 
43 on Senator Borah’s proposal to bring back 
the anti-trust laws. Only fervent appeals by Ad- 
ministration Senators prevented a different re- 
sult. 

That hurdle across the path to continued ex- 
istence remains to be cleared. Congressmen 
hesitate to go on record as opposed to trust- 
busting. Careful nursing by President Roose- 
velt is required to get NRA over that obstacle. 


NRA ISSUE IN COURT 


The second barrier is raised by the courts. 
Donald R. Richberg, chief aide to Mr. Roosevelt, 
is confident that the Supreme Court will uphold 
NRA codes. Other prominent New Deal lawyers 
are not so confident. 

As a result, the Government is undecided 
whether to go ahead early in April with its argu- 
ment before the Supreme Court in the Belcher 
case. That case would test the legality of NRA 
regulation of wages of labor and hours of work. 
Odds favor a new dodging of the issue. 

Oxygen was administered to the Blue Eagle 
when President Roosevelt ordered the third re- 
organization of the Recovery set-up. 

Donald R. Richberg became chairman of the 
National Industrial Recovery Board, replacing S. 
Clay Williams. Labor got a new member of the 


Right: Following approval of Congress resolution appropriating $750,000, 
the telephone division of the Communications Commission, headed by 
Paul S. Walker (left) and Norman S. Case, prepares for an investigation 


of the A. T. & T. 


Board in the person of Philip Murray, vice presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers. 

The new set-up is as follows: Chairman, Mr. 
Richberg; industrial representatives, William P. 
Witherow and, temporarily, Arthur D. Whites:de; 
labor representatives, Sidney Hillman and Mr. 
Murray; public representatives, Leon Marshall 
and Walton Hamilton. 


FOR AND AGAINST NRA 


That leaves the following questions: 

Why does industry want a continued NRA? 
Because of added rights to cooperate without in- 
terference of anti-trust laws. This permits 
agreements on prices, production and trade prac- 
tices. It allows cartels in some industries. 

Why does labor want more NRA? Because the 
law sets out labor’s right to organize without em- 
ployer interference and to bargain collectively. 
There is believed to be the added reason of as- 
surance that Presidential approval will be given 
some form of the Wagner Labor Relations bill, 
now before Congress, providing Federal enforce- 
ment of labor’s collective bargaining rights. 

Why does Mr. Roosevelt want NRA? Because 
to drop it would be a major set-back for his 
policies. The Blue Eagle provided the keystone 
of the New Deal. 

Why do some Government economists favor 
continuance? Because they think the machinery 
is provided for determining major national in- 
dustrial policies and putting those policies into 
effect. They believe it can be made into effec- 
tive planning machinery. 


VIEWS OF OPPOSITION 


Why do some other Government economists 
oppose continuance? Because they are con- 
vinced that NRA only adds rigidities to the coun- 
try’s economic system, and is merely a scheme to 
pull industry upward by its own bootstraps. They 
think it does more harm than good. 

While the struggle for existence goes on, NRA 
itself is bogged down. Administrators and em- 
ployes are uncertain about their jobs. Employ- 
ers are uncertain whether or not to comply with 
codes. Workers are uncertain over their rights. 

Already some pressure is reported on wages in 
a few industries. . 

Mr. Roosevelt needs all of his skill to pull the 
patient through Congress. 


If War Should Come 


No Panacea For Depression If 
Profits Are Forbidden 


War is often cited as one quick method of end- 

ing any depression in a hurry. Historians 
point out that on more than one occasion an in- 
ternational dispute has arisen at a convenient 
time to unify the United States, thereby helping 
to clear up depression problems. 

Even now the nation is embarking on a vast 
program of preparedness, involving the expen- 
diture of more than a billion dollars on the army 
and the navy during the next fiscal year. The 
possibility of war is not overlooked by members 
of the President's cabinet in their public discus- 
sions. 

But arguments over the benefits that might 
accrue to industry if war should come are likely 
to fall flat in case Congress does what it is about 
to be asked to do. 

Two plans are in the making to take profits 
out of any future war. President Roosevelt this 
past week sounded out Congress leaders to find 
if there was a prospect of action on the plans 
at this session. He was assured that there was. 

One plan is offered by Representative Mc- 
Swain (Dem.), Greenville, S. C. It was devised 
by Gemeral Hugh S. Johnson and Bernard M. 
Baruch. Primarily, it gives the President power 
to freeze prices in the event of war, to draft all 


man power, to take over industries and resources 
as needed and to license other business. 

The second plan is to be offered by the Senate 
Munitions Committee. It would permit corpora- 
tions to earn during war no more than 3 per cent 
on investments; would limit all individual in- 
comes to $10,000, taxing everyone above that sum 
at 100 per cent; would draft industrial manage- 
ment wiih industrialists paid army salaries; 
would close commodity exchanges and fix prices; 
regulate all private financing, commandeer es- 
sential industries, and license the rest. All of 
these things would take place on the declaration 
of war. 

The effect: A pragable end to private industry 
in the United States, because of the difficulty of 
untangling the situation at the close of hositilies. 
Also an end to the argument that industry 
helped generate a war for its own gain 


Recovery for the Farmer? 


Secretary Wallace Advances New 
Theory But No Plan 


ENRY A. WALLACE has official brains in a 

whirl once again. 

The Secretary of Agriculture says there is no 
more farm recovery to be had by making food 
scarce. Recovery, he argues, can come both for 
farmers and city people only when industrial 
prices are lowered and at least 50 per. cent more 
goods are produced. To him the thought of re- 
covery by restriction is abhorrent. 

All of which, other New Dealers say, sounds 
fine. But what would Mr. Wallace do to bring 
about this increased production? Where does he 
see markéts to sell the goods produced at a 
profit? The Secretary replies that those ques- 
tions are outside his field. 

But many more questions are raised. 

If prices need to be lowered, which prices? Are 
those prices that held up during the depression 
because of labor, of industrial monopolies, or 
tariffs, to be cut? If so, who is to say which 
must come down? How will they be forced down? 
Are tariffs to be abolished, anti-trust laws 
strengthened and enforced, taxing powers to be 
used to break up big business? In that case, 
what would become of NRA? 

In case prices are forced down, where will the 
Squeeze be applied? Would the savings come out 
of labor through lowered wages? What would 
be done to check strikes that might follow? Or 
would the savings come out of profits? What 
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“GIVE NRA A RIFLE” 


——and not a shotgun, S. Clay Williams, re- 
tiring chairman of the NIRB, tells the Senate 
Finance Committee. Scatterguns, he says, 
will kill its good work along with the. bad. 





would become of concerns that had few profits 
to be squeezed? Would the RFC be used as a 
salvage organization to go through and pick up 
industrial bargains for the government? If so, 
wouldn’t socialism be given a big push? 

Officials readily admit that Mr. Wallace has 
put his finger on the center of trouble. But he 
has not told them how to solve a problem of ad- 
justment “that is stumping them all. Plans to 
deal with the matter are being studied in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Great Spending Program 


Five Billion Dollars to Give 
3,500,000 Citizens Work 


OINTS of interest 

works program: 

Money is to be spent over the next 27 months. 
The following broad outline is to apply: $800,- 
000,000 for highways and elimination of grade 
crossings; $500,000,000 on rural rehabilitation and 
relief in rural areas; $500,000,000 for housing; 
$600,000,000 for the Civilian Conservation Corps; 
$350,000,000 for soil erosion and reforestation; 
$900,000,000 for public projects of states and local 
governments; $880,000,000 for direct relief. 

Wages will largely be on a “security wage” 
basis, rather than prevailing union wage basis. 
The average is to be $50 a month. 

Contractors will get an opportunity to bid on 
much of the business. 

Work is to get under way gradually over the 
next few months, with the objective to provide 
3,500,000 jobs for persons now on relief rolls. 
Those jobs are expected to yield useful produc- 
tion, adding to the wealth of the nation. 

What happens if the billions are spent, and re- 
covery does not come? Will these workers be 
turned back on relief? That is anybody’s guess. 

OweEN SCOTT. 


in the five billion dollar 
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| Holding Company: 
The Case for Its 


Uses and Value 


Utility Executives Appear in 
Opposition ‘to Wheeler- 
Rayburn Bill; Regulation 
Favored 


What do leaders in a 12-billion- 
dollar industry say when the fruits 
aft their life work and the basis of 
their power and wealth are believed 
threatened with destruction by the 
legislature of a democratic country? 

One answer is provided in the 
testimony being given before the 
House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee by opponents of the Wheeler- 
Rayburn bill. This measure provides 
for the elimination of public utility 
holding companies by 1940, except 


where their economic necessity can | 


be proved to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

The bill follows recommendations 
of the Federal Trade Commission, 
whose seven-year 
said to have shown 
companies enabled the utility in- 
dustry to evade effective regulation, 
exact excessive charges from the 
public, and centralize power into the 
hands of a few individuals so as to 
produce, in the words of President 
Roosevelt, a system of private so- 
cialism. 

Opponents of the bill had their 
turn to reply last week. 


HOW UTILITIES WORK 


Speaking for the United Gas Im- 
provement Co., its president, John E. 
Zimmermann asked the committee 
what valid reason could be advanced 
for believing that a system which 
has planned, financed, and built an 
electrical America should now be 
ruthlessly broken up. 

He outlined the early history of 
his company, based on an improved 
method for the manufacture of gas. 
To introduce the method, the com- 
pany leased and later bought con- 
trol of various gas companies. 


“As gas for illumination was be- | 


ing displaced by electricity,” Mr. 
Zimmermann said, “the company 
turned to the development of elec- 
trical appliances and acquired in- 
terest in a number of electric oper- 
ating companies as a_ practical 
means of putting these appliances 
into use.” 

He went on to describe the consoli- 
dation of contiguous operating units 
into unified systems with savings to 
customers of from 40 to 60 per cent, 
the instrument used being the hold- 
ing company. 

“Such a company,” he said, “can 
not be designated as ‘an artificial 
corporate device injurious to invest- 
ors, consumers, and the general 
public.” If the full story could be 
written of the pioneer spirit, the 
risks undertaken, and the construc- 
tive policies followed by this com- 
pany in the 53 years of its life, it 
would be an epic in our industrial 
history.” 


LIQUIDATION PROBLEM 


Coming to the difficulties in the 
way of liquidation, Mr. Zimmermann 
said: 

“The loss to investors lies in the 
fact that the action is forced. The 
mathematical procedure is too com- 
plicated to permit the distribution of 
the company’s 
among the stockholders, 
raising of cash for distribution 
would entail loss of most of the 
value of the company’s assets. 

“These practical 
equalled by the obstacles to efficient 
management imposed by the bill on 
the conduct of any new ‘regional’ 
operating company. 

“Over all phases of the business, 
Federal authorities are given new 
powers heretofore resting exclusively 
with the management of utility com- 
panies. The tendency will be to 
crystallize the operations of the util- 
ity companies in their present form 


and put an effective end to the very | 


progress which the bill is supposed 
to promote.” 


REGULATORY PLANS 

While utility executives protested 
thus vigorously against destruction 
of holding companies, most of them 
favored regulation in some form. 
Said Charles W. Kellogg, president 
of the Engineers Public Service 
Corporation: 

“Regulation snould include public- 
ity of reports, fixing of accounting 
practices, no loans from subsidiary 
to parent companies, regulation of 
security issues, and scrutiny into ac- 


quisition of operating company 
stock. ° 
“Too much regulation is better 


than too little. Too much govern- 
ing slows down the machine until 


it chokes it off, while too little lets | 


it run away and it blows up. 
Witnesses were a unit in holding 
that the bill is a direct step to Gov- 
ernment ownership of utilities. The 
Committee of Public Utility Execu- 
tives charts the pathway as follows: 
“The Government builds a power 
plant, charging most of the invest- 
ment to reclamation and flood con- 
trol and exempting it from taxa- 
tion. It provides Federal funds 
through PWA or otherwise and sets 
up Government holding companies, 





investigation is | 
that holding | 





Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, Under- 
secretary of Agriculture, and a 
guiding New Dealer during the first 
year of the present administration, 
of late has been an infrequent White 
House caller. 

But one day recently he called at 
the President’s office in company 
with Senator Royal S. Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York, and when he 
left he was smiling. 

The reason for that smile now is 
revealed. Near to Dr. Tugwell’s 
heart is the idea of establishing and 
enforcing new standards of quality 
in product and of accuracy in ad- 
vertising for the nation’s vast food 
and drug industry. In some quar- 
ters it was believed that President 
Roosevelt had promised at that 
meeting to ask Congress to enact 
into law the program sponsored by 
Dr. Tugwell and Senator Copeland. 

The President made his request in 
a special message to Congress. 

“No comprehensive attempt at re- 
form in the regulation of commerce 
in food and drugs has been made 
since 1906,” the President said. ° 


IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED 

“It is time to make practical im- 
provements. A measure is needed 
which will extend the controls for- 
merly applicable only to labels to 
advertising also; which will extend 
protection to the trade in cosmetics; 
which will provide for a cooperative 
method of setting standards and for 
a system of inspection and enforce- 


ment to reassure consumers grown 
hesitant and doubtful; and which 
will provide for a necessary flexi- 
bility in administration as products 
and conditions change. 

“No honest enterpriser need fear 
that because of the passage of such 
a measure he will be unfairly 
treated. * * * Present legislation 
ought to be directed primarily to- 
ward a small minority of evaders 
and chiselers. * * * 

“It is my hope that such legisla- 
tion may be enacted at this session 
of Congress.” 


A LONG FIGHT 


With that gesture, Mr. Roosevelt 


brought into the open a battle that 
has been carried on behind the 
scenes here for the last two years. 

It started with a plan drafted by 
Dr. Tugwell to censor all food and 
drug advertising and to label and 
grade all food and drug products. 
Food companies, advertisers, radio 
chains, and publishing interests rose 
in arms. 

They effectively stopped the first 
plan. There followed a long period 
of bickering and negotiation. A year 
ago Congress came and left without 
acting on the problem raised by the 


| advertising of adulterated food and 


| 


drug products. The different groups 
affected continued to be divided in 
their attitude toward the whole sub- 
ject. 

Now the plan of regulation has 
been narrowed in scope and pol- 











holdings pro rata | 
and the | 


difficulties are | 


MARCH OF THE ALPHABETS 


AAA~Asricultural Adjustment , pany union”, the first decision of 


Administration. Releases 
planting restrictions on Spring wheat 
as drought threatens again. Re- 
ports 885,000 corn-hog farmers have 
signed contracts for a 1935 control 
program. Hears rumblings of farm 


| discontent over imports of foreign 


food stuffs. Congress shows interest 
in wealth sharing among cotton 
growers as House favors the small 
planter over the big. 





FCC ederal Communications 

Commission. Notifies all 
broadcasting stations that there has 
been too much laxity in observance 
of FCC rules and cautions stricter 
observance of regulations. Calls con- 
ference to be held at Washington 
May 15 to plan mutual cooperation 
between broadcasters and non-profit 
organizations. 


FDIC—Federal Deposit Insurance 

Corporation. Reports it 
has paid deposits in 12 closed in- 
sured banks. Announces a net in- 
come up to the end of 1934 of about 
$2,000,000. 


FERA~—Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. Adminis- 
trator Hopkins takes over Ohio Re- 


lief Administration following an in- | eine 
SEC — Securities and Exchange 


terchange of charges between him 
and Governor Davey. Mr. Hopkins 
reveals that FERA has acquired op- 
tions on more than 4,000,000 acres of 


| sub-marginal land. Announces large 


number of projects for transferring 
submarginal land 
refuges and recreational areas. 





HOLC—Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 

poration. Chairman Fa- 
hey tells Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Subcommittee that HOLC has 
never considered a proposal to abol- 
ish its branch offices. 


NLRB— ational Labor Relations 

Board. Adjudges Bruns- 
wick Laundry, Jersey City, N. J., 
guilty of discriminatory discharge of 





Emergency Loans 


an employe for activity in a “com- 





this type. Finds the LaClede Gas 
Light Company guilty of refusing to 
bargain collectively because of its 
insistence on excluding from agree- 
ments with employes’ union, all 
questions of hours and wages. 


NRA—Ational Recovery Adminis- 

tration. Goes through an- 
other reorganization at the top 
as Donald Richberg becomes chair- 
man of the NIRB and labor gets 
another member of the Board. Jolted 
by a Senate vote which suggests 
battle to prevent revival of anti- 
trust laws. Attacked and defended 
before Senate Finance Committee 
considering law to extend for two 
years. 


PWAW—Public Works Administra- 

tion, Asks bids for con- 
struction of low-rent housing proj- 
ect at Cleveland, Ohio, and allots $2,- 
400,000 for a symilar project in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., which will provide 
homes for 529 families. Total build- 
ing projected this year for slum 
clearance program, it reports, will 
surpass new residential construction 
in the 364 principal towns and cities 
of the United States, in either 1932 
or 1933. 


Commission. Announces col- 


' lection of $61,000 registration fee 


into waterfowl! | 


For Crop and Feed 
| 


As Aid to Farmers 


Farmers will soon be able to draw 
upon the $60,000,000 fund just ap- 
propriated by Congress for emer- 
gency crop and feed loans. 


According to Governor William I. | 


Myers of the Farm Credit Admin- 


istration, the funds will be available | 


about March 30. The emergency 
loans, said Governor Myers, will be 
made only to farmers who are un- 


‘FCA Offers From $10 to $500— 


| 





able to obtain elsewhere supplies, | 


feed, or the necessary credit to pur- 
chase such items. 

Governor Myers also stated that 
the maximum loan to one farmer 
this year is $500 and the minimum is 
$10, “but no loan for the growing or 
harvesting of crops may be made in 
an amount greater than is actually 
needed in each case to purchase seed 
and fertilizer necessary for produc- 
tion.” 








like the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
to handle production and sale of 
electricity. 

“It then has the power to use the 
facilities of private utilities for this 
governmentally produced power, on 
any terms which the Government 
May prescribe. And it places the 
private companies, after separating 
them from holding companies, under 
restrictions from which the Gov- 
ernment is free. 

“Under these conditions 
utilities cculd not survive.” 


private 


from security exchanges for last 
quarter of 1934. This represents total 
trading of over $3,000,000,000. Regis- 
trations of new security issues be- 
coming effective during February 
total $137,700,000. 


SES—Soil Erosion Service. Ap- 
proves 25,000-acre_ erosion 
control demonstration project in 


McCracken county, Ky., near Padu- 
cah, 


| legislation in 
| Agriculture, instead of dividing it 
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MORE REGULATION FOR FOOD AND DRUGS: 
PRESIDENT ASKS ADVERTISING CONTROLS 


ished off until some of the interests 
that opposed legislation in the past 
are friendly. 
What would the Tugwell-Copeland 
program of regulation seek to do? 
As reported favorably to the Sen- 


ate by the Senate Commerce Com- | 


mittee, its provisions call for the fol- 
lowing: 

1.—Consolidate all regulation and 
enforcement of pure food and drug 
the Department of 


between that Department and the 
Federal Trade Commission, as at 


present. 


2.—Set up two advisory commit- 
tees to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. One, of five members, on 
public health standards, would be 
chosen on the basis of scientific abil- 
ity. The second, of seven, on food 
standards, would be chosei. on the 
basis of three representing the pub- 
lic, two representing industry, and 
two representing the Food and Drug 
Administration. 


3.—Give power to the Secretary | 


of Agriculture to issue regulations 


after they are approved by these | 


committees. This is explained as a 


check on the power of the Secre- 


tary. 

4—Ban the sale of adulterated 
and misbranded cosmetics and ban 
false advertisement of those prod- 
tion admit that a battle is ahead in 


PUBLISHERS EXEMPT 

5.—Exempt publishers. hroadcast- 
ers, and advertising agencies from 
responsibility for false advertising, 
but hold responsible the producer 
or distributor who wrote the illegal 
advertisement. 


6.—Give the Secretary power to es- 


tablish standards of quality and 
identity for all foods except fresh 
fruit and vegetables. Food below 
an identity standard would need to 
take another name, and that be- 
low the quality standard would have 
to be labelled “sub-standard.” 

7.—Give power to tie Secretary 
to establish maximum amounts of 
poisonous substances that can be 
added to foods in process of pro- 
duction. 

8—Require that habit-forming 
drugs and their derivatives be de- 
clared on the label. 

Sponsors of the present legisla- 
tion admit that a battl eis ahead in 
Congress before the plan can run 
the guantlet of the two houses. But 
they are reassured by the support of 
President Roosevelt. 
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RECOVERY 
begins at home 


the business of America can look to some 
force outside itself to bring recovery. 


T IS a tempting but fallacious doctrine that 


Let us instead all turn our eyes once more to the 


wholesome doctrine of reality: 


Business must draw renewed 
strength today from the same 
sturdy roots which first nurtured 
its growth — the roots of courage, 
initiative, self-reliance, and stead- 
fast determination to deserve 
Success. 


The state of business as a whole 
can only be as good as each 
business individually helps to 
make it, by finding out what 
people want — and by serving 
those wants with values so desir- 


able that customers will welcome and buy them. 


2 * J 


To 


This company 
of lagging bu 











THE GOODYEAR 
“G-3" ALL-WEATHER 








see how surely these principles work, let 


us examine Goodyear’s own experience. 


set in motion, in the first years 
siness, a program of product 


development and betterment larger than it had 


ever undertaken before. 


Many results of that effort might 
be enumerated. But at the top of 
the list you will find the “G-3” 
All-Weather, now leading every 
other tire in the world in sales, 
and its companion-success, the 
Airwheel* of which Goodyear’s 
production is greater than that 
of all other makers of super-soft 
tires combined. 





PRESIDENT, 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC, 


* AIRWHEEL 1s Goodyear’s trade-mark, registered in the U.S. A. and throughout the 
world, and is used to denote that Goodyear is the exclusive maker of AIRWHEEL Tires 
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The Building that offers 
perfect accommoda- 


tion for every phase 
of business 
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To The 30,000 
Business Men Who 
Will Buy Trucks 


This Month 





Look at Dodge Before You Buy Any Low-Priced 
1935 Truck...We Believe It Has Features 
That Represent Better Truck Building... Make 
It a More Satisfactory Investment 





ee the same amount of money will 
now buy any one of the three lowest-priced 
trucks. But there is a tremendous difference in the 
way they are built. That is why we ask you, regard- 
less of your previous experience or satisfaction 
with any make of truck, to look at the 1935 Dodge. 

Open the door of the cab and you immediately 
find evidence of superior materials and real truck 
craftsmanship. Lift the hood and you discover 
additional evidence of features that mean better 
truck-building for longer life and greater satisfac- 
tion. You realize why this is true when you know 
that Dodge is the only one of the three lowest- 
priced trucks that is built in an exclusive truck 
plant by trained, experienced truck mechanics. 

As an intelligent truck buyer— before you buy 
any truck—you will want to know about the 
amazing combination of high-priced features that 
have been included in this Dodge, now offered to 
you at America’s lowest prices. 

Dodge is the only low-priced truck that comes 
to you equipped with hydraulic brakes, a feature 
offered on practically all high-priced trucks —one 
that every engineer will tell you saves tires and 
brake linings, makes your truck safer, easier to drive, 
makes it possible to get more work done in a day. 


Dodge is the only one of the three lowest-priced 
trucks that gives you a factory-installed oil filter 
— obviously at extra cost to Dodge—put on your 
truck to save oil and prolong engine life. 

Dodge gives you 4 piston rings—the other two 
lowest-priced trucks give you only 3. Dodge gives 
you 4 main bearings — the other two lowest-priced 


trucks give you only 3. 


Dodge pioneered such outstanding features as 
valve seat inserts and full-floating rear axle in the 


low-priced field. 


Today’s 1935 Dodge Truck is literally filled 
with these high-priced truck features—18 major 
features by actual count — that save money for 
you every mile your truck is driven. 


It is because we know that these 
are built into Dodge Trucks that we 


extra values 
ask you now 


to go to your Dodge dealer and look at them. 
When you do, we think you will agree that it is 
these high-priced features that make Dodge longer- 


lived, more economical to operate, 


a better all- 


around investment. Remember, the 20 years’ 
experience of Dodge in building almost three mil- 
lion fine, dependable vehicles is back of these trucks. 
See your Dodge dealer today and judge for yourself! 


CHRYSLER MOTORS — DODGE 


Commercial! Chassis, 11114" w. b., $365—14- Ton Chassis, 131’ or 136" w.b., $490. All prices f.0.b. factory, 
Detroit, subject to change without notice. Speciai equipment, ao wheels on 1'-ton modeis, 


extra. Time payments to fit your budget. Ask for the official Chrysler 


DODGE TRUCKS 





otors Commercial Credit Plan. 


DIVISION 
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FARM: : DUST C CLOUDS FORESHA 


Wheat Crops in Danger; Food Imports 
Worry Farmers; 





Sagging 


Cotton Price 





UST CLOUDS that during the 

past week settled over most of 
the nation from the Rocky Moun- 
tains eastward to the Atlantic Ocean 
have a special meaning to house- 
wives. 

They give 
food costs ahead, 
soon. On that the weather 
man promises nothing. He already 
has bested Uncle Sam as a reducer 
of the nation’s food stores 

Little more than a week ago, offi- 
cials of the AAA said that it was a 
100 to 1 shot that there would be no 
1935 drought. One week later they 
announced that all restrictions were 
taken off the planting of Spring 
wheat. The reason? Dust storms, 
intensified drought in the west 
threatened new dust storms coming 
from the northwest. 

The topsoil that is settling over 
the East at this time comes from 
western Kansas, western Oklahoma, 
the Texas Panhandle and eastern 
Colorado. Incipient dust storms are 
located in dry areas of western Ne- 
braska, western North and South 
Dakota and eastern Montana and 
Wyoming. 


the hint of even higher 
unless rains come 


score 








REORGANIZATION 
SEC ACTS TO AID INVESTORS 


ee XxPERTS report that Winter 


wheat in the western part of the | 


growing wheat belt is likely to be a 
failure again this year. They doubt 
whether farmers in Spring wheat 
territory will be able to increase 
their wheat planting enough to 


make up for the losses in the South- | 


west, even with good weather from | 

now on. i 
That might mean a continued | 

shortage of grain and high bread 


prices. It could affect supplies of 
meat animals and spell high food 
prices throughout the year. 

In announcing that government 
curb on wheat growing now would 
be withdrawn for the remainder of 


this year, Henry Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, said 

“We have a definite duty to con- 
sumers to protect them against 


drought, so that we will not have to 





still will be paid a bounty for not 
growing part of that wheat. In Te- 
turn they are asked to agree to cut 
down next year. 
x** 

FOREIGN COMPETITION 

UMBLINGS of new discontent 

among farmers are beginning to 

reach Washington. 

They have heard that New Zea- 
land butter, Canadian cattle, Can- 
adian wheat, Rumanian corn and 
Polish rye are coming into this 
country over the tariff wall, to com- 


pete with American butter, cattle, 
wheat, corn and rye. 

Prices of farm products within the 
United States now are so much 


above the world level vhat foreign 


products are scaling tne tariff walls 

and meeting transportation costs. 

The amount being sold is small, but 

it arouses the ire of the farmers. 

x** * 

COTTON PERPLEXITIES 

AAA TROUBLES with cotton con- 
tinue to increase. 


Sagging markets are leading 











Congressmen to advance a variety 
of plans to change the government 
control program. 

Representative Marvin Jones 
(Dem.), of Texas, chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, 
wants to use 30 per cent of the 
country’s customs receipts to -fi- 
nance sales of cotton abroad. AAA 
officials say that tnis would be 
dumping and would quickly precipi- 
tate a trade war. 

Senators from States in which the 
textile industry is important, are de- 


manding that the 4.2 cent a pound 
processing tax on cotton be removed. 
They want funds from ihe Treasury 
to be used to pay bounties to farm- 
ers in place of processing tax. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Wal- 
lace both have turned thumbs down 
on that suggestion. 

The House of Representatives has 
voted to increase to three bales the 
exemption granted to each tenant 
and share-cropper growing cotton. 
If enacted, this change ‘n the law 
would permit hundreds of thousands 
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DOW HIGHER LIVING COSTS 


of small farmers to -<aise cotton 
without having to reduce production 
as required under the compulsory 
control plan of the government. 

The AAA says that the result 
would be to wreck its »ian of con- 
trol. Big growers would be forced to 
give up some of their allotment to 
take care of the bigger allotment to 
the small growers. 

This situation is so complicated 
that officials pri- ' :ly throw up their 
hands and say that they hardly can 
see how it can be straightened out. 








import certain varieties of wheat if | 


another occurs. 


“We decided that the government ! 


and the farmer owe a duty to the 
consumer. But the government and 
consumer owe a duty to the farmer 
in case of unsually favorable 
weather this year.” 
Farmers who plant 


their full 


acreage of oe wheat this year. 


RACKETS’: 





Corporation reorganizers who may 
be violating the rights of security 
holders are being investigated. 

Examiners of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, ccoperating 
with Justice Department officials, 
are on their trails. 

Several reorganization commit- 
tees are now under close scrutiny. 
So far, no legal violations have been 
proved, but several prosecutions are 
expected soon. 

Authorized by Congress, a study is 
being made also to close up any 
loopholes in the law which permit 
what Joseph P. Kennedy, SEC chair- 
man, characterizes as “vicious forms 
of racketeering by promoters of re- 
organizations.” 


COST TO INVESTORS 


Chief aim of the SEC is to pro- 
tect unwary investors from inside 
manipulations by professional re- 
organizers. The cost to the invest- 
ing public, according to John J. 
Burns, SEC General Counsel, is “not 
millions, but billions of dollars.” 

If reports reaching ‘Vashington 
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from the Air 

808 15th St., N. W. 
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, are correct, the way these fraudu- 


lent reorganizers operate is to find 
a corporation bordering on receiver- 
ship, buy a few shares of stock in it, 
and then, on the basis of these, 
form a protective committee. 

Their next move, reports say, is to 
ask for the proxies of other security 
holders. These are usually obtained 
by telling stockholders they must 
act immediately if they want to sal- 
vage anything out of the ruins. 

Once the proxies are obtained, the 
rest is easy. First, it is alleged, they 
vote themselves into lucrative posi- 
tions. Next, they place all contracts 
for purchasing supplies and mate- 
rials with their associates, paying 
top prices. Finally, when they see 
the whole structure about to col- 
lapse, they sell the corporation’s 
major assets to companies they con- 
trol. 


PROPERTIES RESOLD 


Later, these properties, according 
to reports, are resold at handsome 
profits. Then the racketeers are 
ready to begin all over as soon as 
they can find another corporation 
on the verge of collapse. 

Other versions are that judges, 
for political considerations, too often 
allot receiverships to professional 
reorganizers ready to wreck a cor- 
poration for personal profits. 

Remedies suggested by those in- 
terested in seeking legislation in- 


| clude: 


1. More publicity for the private 
interests of receivers. 

2. More information on proxy 
solicitors. 

3. Examination of propective re- 
ceivers as to their fitness and ex- 
perience. 

4. Court approval of all sizeable 
contracts. 

While action at the present ses- 
sion of Congress is hardly expected, 
it is known that the SEC will not 
hesitate to recommend a bill should 
it find in its final report that it is 
unable to cope with alleged fraudu- 
lent practices under present laws. 








SILVER 
CREST&« 


GIN 


is both stron ger 


and smoother! 


If you don’t know this smooth, 
mellow gin of McKesson’s, we 
90- 


suggest you try it soon. 


proof (for the authority a good ® 1 ac 


Martini needs)—yet always 
deliciously smooth, SILVER 
CREST makes the finest cock- 
tails we know. And more people 
every day seem toagreewith us! 
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At the better stores, clubs, hotels—the famous brands presented 
by McKesson exemplify the highest standards of Quality. 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New York. 
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NO THEME IS MORE IMPORTANT 
TODAY, MR. BILLERBECK, THAN 
THE ONE THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS 15 COVERING —NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. 


PUBLICATION IS DEVOTED 
EXCLUSIVELY TO THIS ONE 
SUBJECT. THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS, THEREFORE, ENGAGES 
THE INTEREST OF THINKING 
PEOPLE WITH MONEY IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
YOU CAN PLACE A NEWSPAPER 
OR MAGAZINE CAMPAIGN 
BEFORE THESE PEOPLE ATA 
VERY LOW COST, AND KNOW 
THAT THE COPY WILL BE 
SEEN AND READ BECAUSE IT 
Is NEXT TO READING MATTER 
WHICH THIS CLASS AUDIENCE 
FOLLOWS CLOSELY. 
















NO OTHER 


ERIK R. SINGER 


Vice President 
The United States News 


ADVERTISING 





























| AGREE WITH YOU, MR. 
SINGER, THERE IS NO 
SUBJECT IN OUR AMERICAN 
LIVES TODAY OF KEENER 
INTEREST AMONG INTELLIGENT 
PEOPLE THAN NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. THE UNITED 
STATES NEWS IS TO BE 
COMMENDED ON ITS SPLENDID 
EDITORIAL AND REPORTORIAL 
TREATMENT OF THIS SUBJECT. 
THE INFORMATION 15 CON- 
DENSED, CLARIFIED, AND 
INTERPRETED IN A WAY 
THAT MAKES IT EASY TO 
READ..... AND YET IT 1S 
\ COMPREHENSIVE. 
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Money: Problem of Inflation Protecting Publie Labor: Clash of Views on Wagner Bill 
. From Pitfalls In 


And Bond Flotations . 
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JHAT would happen if banks 
decided to refuse to buy more 
bonds issued by the federal govern- 
ment to finance its deficit? Isn't 
fear of inflation making it difficult 
to restore business stability? 

Those two questions were asked of 
Marriner S. Eccles during the past 
week by members of Congress. Mr. 
Eccles, governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, gave answers that re- 
fected the official attitude on these 
subjects. 

Concerning question 
Said: 

“It would be unfortunate for the 
bankers if the government, by rea- 


No. 1, he 


son of a deficit, could not get their | 


cooperation; because then the gov- 
ernment would take over the bank- 
ing system or use currency rather 
than bonds to pay the deficit. 
Concerning question No. 
Said: 
“All this talk we have heard for 


2, he 


three years about the danger of in- 


flation is largely imaginary. 

“It is true that, based on excess 
reserves, there is the possibility of 
building a tremendous credit in- 
flation. That 
are going to get that inflation. You 
must get people willing to use the 
banks’ credit. 

“I don’t believe that it is going 
to be so easy to get inflation. 
forts have been made for two years, 
and there is not the slightest indi- 
cation of inflation. You cannot get 
inflation by merely changing the 
gold content of the doilar or by sil- 
ver legislation, unless the result of 
those changes is to induce 


does not mean you 


Ef- | 


the | 


holders of existing money to spend.’ | 


AMERICAN GOLD FOR SALE 
OW about a new gold bloc of 
nations built around the Ameri- 
can dollar? 
To many officials that idea 
sounded far-fetched. Yet some of 
them hinted at its possibility as a 


result of a_ transaction em 
the United States Treasury and th 
Bank of Mexico. 

Through that transaction out of 
its tremendous hoard of gold, the 
United States gave title to the 
Mexican bank to 32,000 ounces of 
gold, in return for newly mined 
Mexican silver 

It was a small deal; but Henry 
Morgenthau, jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury, let it be known that he 
had gold to sell to those wanting 
to buy. 

This suggested ‘to some officials 
that the United Stats was ready to 
employ its gold hoard to help 
straighten out world currency 
tangles wherever possible. 


They | 


pointed out that South America and | 
Central America, as well as Mex- | 


ico, might be a field in which gold 
could be employed to work out a 
new currency and trade relation- 
ship. 


LOW RETURN ON BONDS 

TEM: Buyers of Government 

bonds now find that 
yields them less than 2% per cent 
on their investment. This is a de- 
cline of about '4 of 1 per cent since 
the first of the year, and is a record 
low. During February the Treas- 
ury itself invested in $1,300,000 
worth of government securities. 

Item: President Roosevelt told 
newspapermen that he did not be- 
lieve new taxes would be necessary 
at this session of Congress, although 
he would have to defer a definite 
answer until Congress decided on 
appropriations. If above budget 
estimates, taxes may be asked to 
make up the difference. 

Item: The House of Representa- 
tives voted 318 to 90 in favor of 
printing press money to be used in 
paying the soldiers’ bonus. That is 
the first time a House of Congress 
has voted specifically for green- 
backs to meet bills. 




















Will Your or Your Neighbor's 
Savings Be Destroyed 
By Holding Company Bill? 


You wouldn't break up a new automobile and 
sell it for junk merely because one of its tires 
went flat. Yet the Rayburn-Wheeler Bill 
pending in Congress proposes to wipe out utility 
holding companies completely within five vears 
—principally because prejudiced investigations 
have charged that evils have existed in connec- 
tion with holding company management. 

If the holding companies are forced to dissolve, 
the investments of millions of owners of holding 
company securities will be destroyed. 


now 


Forced Sales Would Ruin Values 


When a holding company is dissolved, it must 
first pay its debts and then its preferred stocks, 
in cash, before it can pav anything to the holders 
of its junior stocks. Its debt is represented by 
debenture bonds. To get cash to pay off the 
holders of its debeniure bonds and preferred 
stocks, it has to sell the only property it owns—- 
the stocks and bonds of local electric and gas 
companies. 

These stocks and bonds would all have to he 
dumped on the market within a comparatively 
short period of time. Everyone would be selling: 
very few would be buying. Prices which are 
already low would fall severely that it 1s 
doubtful if many holding companies would get 
enough cash to pay off their debenture holders 
much less anything to pay their stockholders. 
The mere threat of such liquidation overhangitig 
the market would keep such securities continu- 
ously depressed, as has always heen true in the 
past when securities were required to he sold 
before any specified date. 


so 


Government Ownership 
Likely Result 


And who would buy these stocks and bonds of 
local operating companies dumped on the mar: 
ket? No utility company or other corporation 
could buy, otherwise it would become a holding 
company by the terms of the bill. Municipalities 
and the Federal Government would be the most 
likely purchasers. In other words, the Govern- 
ment would first destroy the value of utilits 
securities, and then buy them at bankrupt prices 
A nation-wide system of Government ownership 
could be built upon this sacrifice of the rights of 
honest investors. 


Is This a Fair Deal for Investors? 


This bill means ruin for investments of billions of 
dollars. And even if the provisions which abol- 
ish holding companies were taken out of the bill. 
it would still be harmful. It puts local utilit: 
companies under stifling bureaucratic contro! 
from Washington. It usurps the rights of the 
States in regulating their own local companies. 
It imposes huge expenses on these companies 
which eventually must come out of the 
tomer’s pocket. 


cus 


Write your Representatives and Senators and 
insist that they give you a fair deal. Ask them 
how the Rayburn-Wheeler Bill can fail to ruin 
your investments and impair your electric and 
gas service. Ask them to vote against this de- 
structive bill. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
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Security \ Market 


Federal 


Of Investors, 
Chairman of SEC 


By JOSEPH P. KENNEDY 


Chairman, 
Commission 


S there really any justification for 
the universal lament’ that things 
are worse today than ever before 
because today, in contrast to other 
periods, there is “too much govern- 
ment in business.’ 

It is true, unfortunately, 
present the Street has apparently 
very little basis for optimism if the 
present volume of trading be con- 
sidered the sole index of the future. 
But all intelligent men know that 
the present figures are far below 
normal—they belong with gloomy 
predictions about the future of the 


Intervention Need- 
ed to Restore Confidence 
Declares 


Securities and Exchange 


that at | 


| 


' 


business which I believe are prema- | 


ture and unsound 


But this much I do know 


—Wide World 
JOSEPH P. KENNEDY 
“Recent registrations of securities 
are harbingers of a real upward 
trend.” 
| 


and | 





make bold to state—the confidence 
of the investor has been so com- 
pletely shaken that regardless of 
blame or justification, it required 
an agency such as our Commission 
to help regain this lost confidence; 
to restore the shattered prestige of 
the business. 

The magnitude of interstate 
frauds, the comparative helpless- 
ness 
State boundaries is a complete vin- 


of State officials limited by | 


dication of our intervention in this | 


field. 


EVILS TO BE ERADICATED 


In addition to its other work, the 
Comission, at the present request of 
the Congress, is conducting a special 
study of reorganization and pro- 
tective committees. 

The reorganization system in the 
past has proceeded largely on the 
basis of private initiative. The drive 
and incentive for consunimating re- 
organizations has been in large part 
the desire for profit on the part of 
the reorganizers. This desire for 
profit has not always been compati- 
ble with the interests of the in- 
vestors. Consequently, there have 
resulted in many parts of this coun- 
try vicious torms of racketeering by 
promoters of reorganizations. 

Closely related to nearly every 
other aspect of the Commission’s 
activities is the problem of the over- 
the-counter markets. It is probably 
the most difficult and most com- 
plex single problem before the Com- 
mission. 

This, is the story of Government 
supervision of the security business. 
Is there anything here that sug- 
gests persecution. 
government conscious? 


WOULD ELIMINATE FEAR 


Things never are quite as hope- 
less as they are made to appear by 
fear, and never in the past two 
years has there been such fearing of 
fear itself, as there is today. It is 


Aren't we all too | 


the cold hand of death on business | 


initiative. 

Business is still not only better 
than confidence; it is better than 
we deserve to have it. We have not 
matched results with our courage. 
We have not been grateful enough 
for a 34 per cent increase inygen- 
eral business, for the practical re- 
habitation of the great motor in- 
industry and for the sound revamp- 
ing of other industries. 

Government interference — poli- 
tics if you have. always 
had with us, yet our predecessors 
went ahead and developed this 
marvelous land which we enjoy to- 
day. 


will—we 


The foregoing is from an address 
before the American Arbitration As- 


| sociation in New York March 19. 





Unions and Employers Battle at Con- 
gressional Hearing on the Collective Bar- 
gaining Issue 


F THE choice were presented to 
spokesmen for organized labor of 
salvaging only one of the legislative 
measures affecting employes now 
before Congress, present indications 
are that they would choose the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Bill 
There are three reasons why such 
a choice probably would be made. 
The first is that collective bar- 
gaining, provided for in the bill, is 


the paramount aim of labor leaders. | 


It is regarded 
other objectives. 

The second is that section 7a of 
the Recovery Act, giving legal stand- 
ing to the right of collective bar- 
gaining, has been nullified by failure 
of enforcement. This is freely ad- 
mitted by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 


PROSPECTS OF NRA 


as the pathway to 


The third is that prospects for a | 


new NRA are becoming increasingly 
uncertain. It is realized that the 
possibility must be faced of a greatly 


qualified measure or no measure at 


all. 
So labor organizations are center- 


ing their efforts on passage of the | 


Wagner bill. 

Said William Green, 
the American Federation of Labor, 
in House Committee hearings on 
the bill: 

“Congress in enacting the 
law wrote a promissory note and it 
hasn’t been redeemed. Now we're 
calling on Congress to make good 
by passing the Labor Relations Bill.” 


One of the bill’s chief merits, as | 


stated by NLRB Chairman Francis 
Biddle, is that it writes into law defi- 
nite interpretations of collective 
bargaining instead of leaving them 
to the determination of administra- 
tive bodies. 

The definite interpretation in the 


law follows the line of the Board’s | 


majority ruling, under which the 
organization chosen by the majority 
of employes speaks for all employes. 


president of 


NRA | 


The bill also bars from considera- 
tion as a bargaining agency any or- 
ganization or group financially sup- 
ported by the employer; that is, any 
“company union.” 
MAJORITY RULE 

On this provision 
struggle between labor and em- 
ployers rages. 

Labor claims that any company 
bargaining with a “company union” 
is bargaining with itself. 

Employers counter with the as- 
sertion that compulsory bargaining 
with an “outside union” means 
union-dominated companies. They 


are pressing for an amendment to | 


the bill providing that employes 


| Shall not be subjected to pressure 


from any one in the matter of or- 
ganization. 


EMPLOYERS’ PROTEST 
Said James A. Emery, counsel for 
the Nationa] Association of Manu- 
facturers, in committee hearings: 
“This measure undertakes to em- 


the bitterest | 


ploy Government as the recruiting | 


sergeant of an army in which work- 
men refuse to enlist. 

“This it would undertake to do un- 
der the plausible pretext of equal- 
izing bargaining power of employers 
and employes. In reality, it would 
hamstring the employer by making 
his natural, necessary, and reason- 
able relations with his employes ‘an 
unfair labor practice,’ gratuitously 
assuming that he alone exercises 
coercion and ignoring the practices 
and abuses of labor organizations.” 

The picture here envisioned is the 
effort of union organizers to enlist 
members by “over-persuasion,” in- 
cluding threats, tying up plants by 
Strikes for union recognition, and 
compelling closed shop agreements. 

Mr. Biddle 
committee that the proposed 
amendment would wreck the pur- 
poses of the bill, alleging that, in 
asking for a bar against coercion of 





teem to break the strength of unions. 

“The amendment,” he = said, 
would be made the basis of hun- 
dreds of court injunctions all over 
the country. If employers want a 
compensating clause to protect in- 
dustry, 
interference with the right of 
employer to join the National 
sociation of Manufacturers.” 

Governmental encouragement of 
unions was upheld by Edwin C. 
Smith, Labor Board member, who 
told the committee: 

“Industry short-sightedly fails to 
recognize the benefits that will re- 


an 
As- 


| sult from a well-established system 


of genuine collective bargaining. In- 
dustry organized under the NRA. 
To oppose similar privileges for 
labor is not only bad economics but 
bad sportsmanship.” 


TONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE 


Chief plank in the platform of the 
National Association of Manufac- 


turers on labor relations is no Fed- } 


eral control over local situations. 


This was elaborated by Mr. Emery | 


before the committee. He argued 
that, in attempting to extend the 
power of the Labor Board over dis- 
putes that might affect or burden 
interstate commerce, the bill was 
unconstitutional. Local strikes, he 
asserted, are not subject to control 
under the commerce power, the Su- 
preme Court having so held. 

“The pending bill,” he continued, 
“would merely excite irritation, re- 
sentment, and bitterness in employ- 
ment relations requiring sympathy, 
good will, and understanding.” 


; LABOR AND THE NRA 


| America. 
declared before the 


Reorganization of the NRA ad- 
ministrative board last week brought 
to labor interests one objective they 
have long been seeking—equal rep- 
resentation with industry 

Membership was increased from 
5 to 7. One labor member was 
added—Phillip Murray. vice presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of 
There are ow, in addi- 
tion to the chairman, Donald R. 
Richberg, two labor members, 


| representing industry ‘of whom one 


employes from any source, employers | 


is to be appointed) and two to rep- 
resent the public. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR. 


say that there shall be no | 








two | 
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i a more leisurely day, carriages 
drove up before the quaint building 
which housed the first office of the 
John Hancock. . . . Today parking 
space is hard to find outside the Com- 
pany’s huge modern structure in up- 
town Boston... . But its character 
remains unchanged. As in 1863, the 
name John Hancock stands for se- 


curity, soundness, dependability. 


OF Boston. MassacnusErs 
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Electric Company 
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To be dated March 1, 1935 


Principal and semi-annual interest (March 1 and September 1) payable at the principal offices of 
the Paying Agent or Agents. 


Redeemable in whole, or in part, at the option of The Port of New York Authority on any interest payment date at 105% if 

redeemed on or before March 1, 1940, at 104% thereafter on or before March 1, 1944, at 103% thereafter on or before March 

1, 1948, at 102% thereafter on or before March 1, 1952, at 101% thereafter on or before March 1, 1958, and at 100% 
thereafter to maturity. Payments will be made into the “First Series, 4%, Due 1975, Sinking Fund” commencing 
in 1940. The moneys in the Sinking Fund will be applied year by year to the retirement of Bonds 

Coupon Bonds will be 
le as to principal, or as to both principa) and interest and when so 
registered reconvertible into coupon form upon payment of a nominal fee. 


of the First Series, by purchase or call. 
$1,000, registerab: 


Exempt in the op n of « 





and savings banks, 


amounting to 


or before March 1, 1936 


General and Refunding Bonds 


General and Refunding Bonds 
4, For any of the above purposes 


It is the intention of the Port Authority to issue 
additional General and Refunding Bonds of this 
First Series, or subsequent series, from time to time 
for the purpose of refunding other bonds of the Port 
Authority now outstanding and for refunding any 
Midtown Hudson Tunnel Notes hereafter issued to 
the Public Works Administration, and to provide 
funds for the completion of the first operating unit 
of the Midtown Hudson Tunnel, and for other pur- 
poses set forth in Bond Resolutions. 

All offers must be in the prescribed form, and must 
reach the office of the General Manager of the 
Port Authority, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City, on or before three o'clock in the afternoon on 
the 25th day of March, 1935, or such adjourned date 
as the Authority may determine. No offers will be 


All legal proceedings meident te 


Copies of a oy me Statement of the Port ere mony 
be issued, and of the prescribed 


March 19, 1935. 








$34,300,000 


ort Authority offers for public sale all er any pare of $34,300,000 
the Bonds described below, but reserves the right to award not 
exceed $22,000,000 of Bonds in aggregate princ 

$22,000,000 or more, may be for all or none of the Bonds bid upon 


The Port of New York Authority 


General and Refunding Bonds 


First Series, 4%, Due 1975 


l from Federal, New York State, and City Income Taxes 


Legal in the opinion of counsel for investment in New York and New Jersey for state and municipal officers, banks 
insurance companies, trustees and other fiduciaries, and eligible for deposit with municipal 
officers or agencies in New Jersey and New York for any purpose for which bonds of such States, respectively, may 
be deposited, and with permission of the Comptroller to secure certain deposits of funds of the State of New York. 


The present offering is part of $52,500,000 of Bonds to be issued for the following purposes: 
1. (a) For refunding Midtown Hudson Tunnel 4% Notes held by public 


(b) For construction of Midtown Hudson Tunnel (estimated addi- 
tional disbursements to January, 1936) 
(c) For Sn aa Series “A” Bonds, held by come on 


For the refunding of Midtown Hudson Tunnel Notes held by the Public Works 
Administration (U.S.A.), either by redemption for cash or exchange for 


3. For refunding of certain outstanding Port Authority Bonds through exchange for 


the issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to the approval of Julius Henry Cohen, General Counsel 
for The Port of New York Authority, and of Thomsen, Wood & Hofman, Bond Counsel. 


bidding forms, may be obtained at the offices of the General Manager 
“a the Port Authority, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


All sales by the Port Authority will be made within the City of New York, and the above is not to be construed as an offer 
to sell Bonds elsewhere. 


SS TS CT a A 


NEW ISSUE 
ipal amount. Bids 


To mature March 1, 1975 


issued in the denomination of 


$22,000,000 


12,300,000 


13,080,000 
5,120,000 


received or accepted for amounts less than $5,000. 


Each offer must be accompanied by a certified check 
or cashier's check in an amount not less than 2% of 
the par value of the Bonds bid upon. 


The Port Authority reserves the right to accept or 
reject any and all bids, to allot (except to those 
bidding for all or none of $22,000,000 or more of 
Bonds) an amount of Bonds less than those sub- 
scribed for, and generally to take such action as may 
best serve the public interest. 


Unless the date for the receipt of offers is adjourned, 
the Port Authority will announce the acceptance of 
bids on or before six o'clock in the afternoon of the 
25th day of March, 1935, and deliveries will be made 
on the 9th day of April, 1935. 


these Bonds, of the resolutions pursuant to which they are 


THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 
FRANK C. FERGUSON, Chairman 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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UIE AEE SROKA 


“! wholly disofprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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field beneath those rows of white crosses do not hear 

the trumpets that blast the new war cry in Europe 

today. 

What bitter disillusionment would they express—Ger- 
mans and allied troops alike—if they saw the world ready 
to plunge into armed strife again! 

It was a war to end war—it was a war to make the 
world safe for democracy—it was a war to rid the world 
of military autocracy—it was a war to save the German 
people from their cruel masters—it was a war to per- 
petuate the principles of freedom on earth! 

What mockery do those words speak to us in 1935 as 
our eyes turn to those self-same battlefields which bear 
mute testimony to the caprice of mankind. 

Must it be said that the sacrifices made and the awful 
penalties paid were in vain? 

Certainly there are left in the world voices of reason, 
forces of morality and Christian brotherhood. Nations 
surely are not blind to the consequences of their acts of 
today. And yet not a single country but feels its course 
is right—that it can adopt at the moment no other policy 
but preparation for the inevitable bloodshed. 

v 


America, feeling secure in the 


AMERICA MUST fact that the scene of conflict will 
SHARE WAR'S be 3,000 miles away, revives 1914 
RESPONSIBILIY thoughts of neutrality. The 


mood of our country is one of 
distinct apathy toward any future war—in this coming 
war, the argument goes, we must keep out. 

But even as this command rises from the public opinion 
of the United States, our government is wondering what 
effect a war will have on trade. We are busy enough 
taking the profits out of our own theoretical wars but we 
are apparently not yet ready to take the profits out of 
other peoples’ wars in which we shall play the greedy 
neutral. 

America cannot be indifferent to what is happening in 
Europe. 

This does not mean, however, that America must med- 
dle and interfere in concerns that are primarily European. 

It does mean that if Europe goes to war we will be 
almost as much responsible as any country in Europe. 

Such a comment may seem a harsh thing to say of 
American foreign policy. But it can be demonstrated that 
economic nationalism which has brought Europe to its 
plight today started in this country and was applauded by 
our people after which every government abroad adopted 
the same tactics until today we have a world of nations 
coveting each other’s possessions and ready to jump at 
each other’s throats. 

The armistice of 1918 like the Versailles treaty of 1919 
did not settle fundamental issues. We are paying now 
for the short-sightedness of those years. 

Woodrow Wilson pleaded for a “peace without vic- 
tory” but he was ridiculed. And when he went to Paris 
and sought a peace in accordance with his 14 points, he 
was crushed by old world — 


| IS WELL that the millions who sleep in Flanders 


But Mr. Wilson believed that 
MISTAKES OF the League of Nations would sub- 


ALLIED POLICY sequently correct the mistakes of 
BEARING FRUIT the Versailles treaty. He hoped 


that Germany some day would 
take her place as an equal in the family of nations. 

Alas the doctrine of international morality which Mr. 
Wilson preached was brushed aside in America as in Eu- 
rope! 

This brought a rapid decline in the prestige of the 
League of Nations and revived the balance of power idea 
plus intense nationalism. The former allies insisted upon 
their reparations and also refused to modify a treaty that 
meant permanent humiliation of a proud people. 

The mistakes of allied policy in the post-war decade are 
clear today. The aspirations of the German people to 
maintain a republic were defeated by the stubbornness of 
the Allies who loaded down an already broken people 
with debts they could never pay. 

Naturally the new German government disintegrated. 
Inevitably a Hitler arose to bring a new kind of autocracy. 
But the German people accepted this as much less danger- 
ous to them than communism and they approved the real- 
ism of a Hitler who threw aside the reparations pledges 

















THE PATHS oF “GLORY” 


Europe Again Prepares for War as America Again Plans to Remain Neutral—Dangers to 
Civilization if Another Conflict Is Precipitated by Germany—Economic Nationalism, 
In Which America Shares the Blame, Has Forced the Issue 








By DAVID LAWRENCE 


and who now tears up the Versailles treaty’s provisions 
which forbade German re-armament. 

The wonder is that France and Italy and Great Britain 
can manifest surprise. The marvel is that they send notes 
to Berlin attempting to reason with a military dictator 
who has risen to power as a direct consequence of their 
mistakes. 

And has America been guiltless? 

We, too, wanted our debts paid. We would never con- 
sider cancellation or even revision of war debts. We would 
not negotiate for the peace of the world by using the war 
debts as a means of reconstituting world economy. No, 
we went the way of the others, plodding ahead with the 
economic nationalism that brought the whole world to 
despair and misery in a depression of unparalleled severity. 


Today as the world counts its 


BAD RESULTS unemployed — nearly 30,000,000 
OF A NARROW persons of which number we 
NATIONALISM have 10,000,000—it cannot be 


said that the present civilization 
has found any solution for its economic ills. 

Time was when we had a foreign trade of $9,000,000,- 
000. It has dwindled to a third of that amount. Millions 
of our people worked in factories which supplied goods to 
the rest of the world; and millions of other persons in 
America worked to supply the first millions with goods 
they could buy with their earnings. We seem today to 
have forgotten the purchasing power of those inter-rela- 
tionships. 

We have practiced a policy of self-containment in the 
last few years. We have argued to ourselves that as tariff 
walls were erected abroad, as trade quotas were set up, 
the United States must likewise adopt policies of domestic 
allotment in self-defense. 

There can be no doubt that nationalistic policies are 
wise as stop-gaps or expedients when there is no break in 
the world policies of other nations. 

But as a permanent thing there can no longer be pros- 
perity or economic rehabilitation anywhere unless there is 
an interchange of goods and capital. 

We have witnessed in America the effects of a curtail- 
ment of production and the corresponding diminution of 
our foreign trade as our artificially maintained prices have 
been so high as to prevent other nations from buying 
from us. 

v 


We have stimulated the pro- 


PRICE-CONTROL duction of cotton in Brazil and 
SYSTEMS HURT Egypt and India and we have for- 
WORLD TRADE feited our markets in farm prod- 


ucts to other nations. 

The clear and outstanding fact of all this economic war- 
fare is that government-controlled prices and govern- 
ment-maintained monopolies throughout the world have 
caused a breakdown in international trade and have con- 
tributed more to the spread of depression than any other 
single factor. 

If the German people could be employed, if they could 
trade with the rest of the world there would be less op- 
portunity for Hitler to rally them to war. The Hitler 
policies of medievalism, however, prevent a resumption of 
trade with Germany by other nations. When the 
German people fully understand this—as eventually they 
must—Hitler will be overthrown as was the Kaiser. 

The startling manner of Hitler’s repudiation of the Ver- 
sailles treaty suggests that Germany has reached the 
point of economic collapse. 

Under such circumstances, it might be asked, can 
Germany be a dangerous foe to the peace of Europe? 

We ought not to underestimate the capacity of any peo- 
ple to fight for what seems to them the right of existence 
itself. 

The wars of tomorrow will not be fought as those of 
yesterday. Airplanes and dirigibles will drop bombs on 
innocent people. Air warfare will be more terrible than 
anything we saw in the World War. 

It doesn’t require much money or materials to wage 
the kind of destructive war that Germany is capable of 
provoking. And doubtless the German nation could be 
whipped into a frenzy of patriotism on the theory that 
continued humiliation at the hands of their European 
neighbors would mean no worse fate than a_ war, 
especially if by such a war France might be brought to 
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internal disorder and the seeds of communism or fascism 
sown in democratic Britain. 

The next war, if fought in the immediate future, means 
the decimation of the white race. It will foment revolu- 
tions and break down civilization. It will reduce the rest 
of the world to the low levels to which German institu- 
tions are sinking as the clock in Berlin is turned back to 
the dark ages. 

v 


The truth, of course, is that 


ECONOMICFORCE,, one of the counteinn in Europe 
CAN PREVENT : 
BLOODSHED es are wel mown, 


An economic boycott won the last World War. Such 
a boycott might bring the end of the next conflict or even 
prevent it from gaining much headway. 

What will America do? Supply arms and ammunition 
and materials to the belligerent countries again? 

The British fleet can blockade the German ports. 
American ships can be prevented from selling goods di- 
rectly to Germany. Rights of neutrality probably will not 
be respected any more in the next war than they were in 
the World War. 

So. we come down to a question of economic forces 
which can and must make peace and keep it. 

The answer to the European problem of today is eco- 
nomic and not political. 

Reemployment would diminish the reasons for war. 

Reconciliation of Germany with her neighbors on poli- 
tical questions would ensue from a making of economic 
peace. 

Where can the initiative for economic equilibrium be 
found? In the strongest and richest nation—America. 

v 

We have 40 per cent of the 
PRESIDENT CAN world’s gold. America has re- 
ACT TO HELP sources still beyond those of any 


ASSURE PEACE other nation in the world. Amer- 


ica has discovered that she, too, 
needs world trade if domestic allotment and restricted 
production are ever to end. 

President Roosevelt will be told to keep mum and do 
nothing as the war clouds gather abroad. But he is not 
the kind of man who seeks the line of least resistance when 
once convinced that a public policy is desirable. However 
we may differ with the President on the merits of many 
of his domestic policies, it cannot be said that he has 
lacked the courage to assert his views and to bring about 
profound changes in national economy. He has an unprec- 
edented opportunity to assure peace in the world and 
benefit the people of the United States. 

America must build up the volume of her trade but can- 
not do so with the world currencies unstabilized and with 
threats of war on the horizon. 

America of all countries has the biggest stake in the 
maintenance of world peace. 

War will demoralize what trade we have and bring cer- 
tain conflicts on the high seas that may draw us into war. 

Peace will bring reemployment if America will use her 
economic resources to reestablish once more a spirit of 
reciprocity and interchange such as has for centuries de- 
veloped the arts of peace. 

Weare beginning to realize that we have a useless sur- 
plus of gold. We are beginning to realize, too, that pegged 
prices and government-controlled crops must be super- 
seded some day by exports as well as a system of selective 
imports. 

v 


What the world needs today is 


NEED APPEAL an aggressive leadership which 
TO REASON TO shall end the economic war that 
AVERT STRIFE began when the territories of Eu- 


rope were carved up by the treaty 
of Versailles. 


President Roosevelt can end the economic war not 
merely by appeals to the reason of the world but by con- 
voking anew an international economic conference which 


shall furnish a formula for peace. Such a heroic step 
would grant new hope to all the world. It would at least 


be one more effort to keep faith with the 8,500,000 human 
beings who nearly two decades ago learned the truth of 
Gray’s elegy that the paths of “glory” lead but to the 
grave. 


really wants war. The financial 
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